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‘FAIR SHARE” FUND CAMPAIGNS! 


The Incomparable Record Continues! 


Partial List Since September, 1958 


THIRD TIME IN THESE PARISHES GOAL OBTAINED 
St. Joseph, Shawnee, Ks. $275,000 $334,255 
St. Joseph, West Chazy, N. Y. 65,000 117,086 
St. Patrick’s, Corpus Christi, Tex. 250,000 325,000 
SECOND TIME IN THESE PARISHES GOAL OBTAINED 
St. Mary’s, Potsdam, N. Y. $200,000 $301,146 
St. Alphonsus, Tupper Lake, N. Y. 130,000 155,115 
St. Joseph, San Antonio, Tex. 120,000 138,000 
INCREASED INCOME FROM TO 
Cathedral of the Sacred Heart $ 21,000 $ 55,000 
Gallup, New Mexico per annum per annum 


This Parish had a successful Capital Fund ‘Fair Share’* Campaign in 1954. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS GOAL OBTAINED 
Catholic High School, Little Rock, Ark. $700,000 $710,000 
IN PROCESS 
Central Catholic High School, Lafayette, Ind. $851,230 
Catholic High School, Salina, Ks. 404,446 


CONSULTATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


THOMAS RICHARD FINN 
AND ASSOCIATES 


314 East 51 Street 
Kansas City 12, Missouri 









FAIR SHARE: 





TELEPHONE: Plaza 3-4155 AND ASSOCIATES 


Snaistered U. $. Pat. Off 





*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
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SCULPTURED 
ALUMINUM 
PLACQUES 


Placques to bring new warmth and 
beauty to the holiday scene. Rever- 
ently designed and lovingly crafted 
in oxidized aluminum, they are made 
exclusively by GRECO. 


See our complete line at your local church 
goods house or write for free brochure. 


GRECO MANUFACTURING CO. / 4120 WEST CHICAGO AVE. / CHICAGO 51, ILL. 


Buti-Roberts Advertising 
Ad No. 4103 Dec. 1958 
Homiletic & Pastoral Review 





THe Homeric aNp PastoraL Review (Monthly), LIX, No. 3 (December, 1958). Copyright_1958 by Joseph. F. 
Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. Second-class mail privileges authorized at New York, N. Y., with 
additional entry at Easton, Penna, Subscriptions to the U. 8S. $6.00 per annum. $6.25 in Canada. 








Ready Made Priest Cassocks 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks — 
for the Clergy and Seminarian 
Our Ready Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the 
chart below. We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks 
are sold subject to your approval and may be returned within five 
days if you are not satisfied. 

Panama-Visco-Acetate Material 50% Dacron — 50% Visco- 
Crease resistant, light weight, Acetate Material 
durable, has the appearance of Light weight, good quality, 
fine woolens. Guaranteed fast wrinkle resistant, stain repellent. 
dye. Guaranteed fast dye. 


Romz. or Semi su 
emi-) suit $25. 00 Style eae oe .$32. 50 


Style Cassock . 
Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock 
is additional. is additional. 


No. 4B-17 Tie-on-Sash $3.25 ea. No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea. 
16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 


(either material.) 
When ordering please specify style and number desired. 

















































Back Chest Collar Sleeve 
Meas. Meas. Size Length 
56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
56 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 32 in. 
56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
56 in. 44 in. 16142 in. 32 in. 
58 in. 38 in. 15 in. 3214 in. 
58 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 3214 in. 
58 in. 42 in. 16 in. 3214 in. 
58 in. 44 in. 1614 in. 3214 in. 
ct 58 in. 46 in. 1714 in. 3214 in. 
al 60 in. 38 in. 15 in. 3314 in. 
60 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 3314 in. 
60 in. 42 in. 16 in. 3314 in. 
60 in 44 in. 1614 in 3314 in 
- >% 
S = o a a in +4 an No. 4B Roman Style No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style 
4 => 1615 in. sie —— egy Ready Made Cassock 
— — - $25.00 — $32.50 








Alter Boys \WMPLETE OUTFITS 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 

Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 
(A) No. B11. Buttonless (B) No. B10. Back View (C) No. B10. Front View 
Belt-On Altar Boy Cas- —Roman Style Altar Boy of Button-On-Style Altar 
sock has hook-and-eye Cassock patented remov- Boy Cassock. Cape and 
collar and belt front. able toggle buttons. Sash additional. 


Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 
Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. Bll, Ea. No. B12, Ea. Surplice 
8 Yrs. 40 in. $8.00 .w# $8.00 $8.50 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42in. we 8.50 SS 8.50 9.00 20 in. 
10 Yrs. 44ia. “3 9.00 %2 9.00 9.50 20 in. 
11 Yrs. 46in. 53 9.25 e8 9.25 9.75 20 in. 
12 Yrs. 48in. £8 9.75 £2 9.75 10.25 22 in. 
13 Yrs. 50in. 32 10.75 SS 10.75 11.25 22 in 
14 Yrs. 52in. 9S 11.00 8. 11.00 11.50 22 in 
15 Yrs. 54in. SP 11.50 2S 11.50 12.00 24 in 
16 Yrs. 56in. .8 12.00 ©= 12.00 12.50 24 in 
17 Yrs. 58in. Sa 12.50 82 12.50 13.00 24 in 
18 Yrs. 60 ia. 13.25 Se 13.25 13.75 26 in. 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 14.00 14.00 14.50 26 in. 


For Cassocks poet than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 





(D) No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearing 
Marquisette with lace. Made extra full. Length 
Oe PR rr ere $4.50 
No. B70. Same as No. B71 but without lace. 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ... . .$3.50 
(E) No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. Light: weight 
cotton material. Sanforized. Made extra full. 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each .... .$3.2 
No. B61. Same as No. B60 but with lace. Made 
extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ....$4.25 
(F) No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. San- 
forized. Rubrical banding in all church colors, 
made extra full. Specify color banding desired 
when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each $5.75 
Size 26 inch 50¢ additional 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


PAINS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN Si., GHIGAGO 6, ILL. Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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Needlecraft \ESTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty 
and rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vest- 
ments are recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made 
vestments vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attrac- 
tively priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are 


invited without obligation. 





.B) No. ¥6350. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. “Eagle and It’s Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ’s 
care of His Followers). Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. Fur- 
nished in all Church colors. Em- 
broidered emblem to match in 
IHS or AXPO design. 


Lined Only 
Roman Chasuble ....... $73.25 
Meme GORE 5 cscs ccccs 105.75 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 165.75 
Benediction Veil ....... 47.00 
Preaching Stole ........ 18.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 104.75 
eg eee 109.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 179.25 


(C) No. ¥6326. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. PX Palm Leaves de- 
sign material. Furnished in all 
Church colors. Gold metal wov- 
en angel design banding. Gold 
metal cloth IHS or AXPO em- 
blem to match. 


Lined Only 
Roman Chasuble ....... $77.75 
moman Cope .......6.. 107.25 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 191.25 
Benediction Veil ....... 44.75 
Preaching Stole ........ 17.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 109.75 
ge 108.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 207.25 


Ji house o£ HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHKCAGO 6, ILL. 


(A) No. ¥6340. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask material. Furnished in all Church 
colors. Woven Chalice design banding. 
Furnished with either IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $49.75 $54.50 
Roman Come ......... 65.25 76.25 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.00 124.00 
Benediction Veil ..... 27.00 32.25 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 12.25 
Gothic Chasuble ..... 64.75 75.25 
Gothic Cope ......:. 68.50 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 123.00 134.75 


(D) No. ¥6655. Brocaded Damask An- 
gel Wing design material. Furnished in 
all Church colors. Woven Cross design 
banding. Embroidered IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match. 


Unlined __ Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $41.50 $47.00 
Roman Cope ........ 52.50 63.60 
Roman Dalmatics .... 83.50 94.50 
Benediction Veil ..... 22.75 27.50 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 9.50 
Gothic Chasuble ..... 54.75 62.50 
Gothic Cope ........ 57.50 67.50 
Gothic Dalmatics .... 96.00 108.00 


(E) No. ¥6305. Brocaded Celanese, Cru- 
cifixion design material, Woven Cross 
design Banding. Furnished in all Church 
colors IHS or AXPO Emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $47.50 $53.00 
Roman Cope ........ 65.00 76.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.75 114.50 
Benediction Veil ..... 25.50 31.00 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 11.00 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 64.00 73.50 
Gothic Cope ......... 69.00 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 116.00 129.75 


Telephone 


FRanklia 





D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


2-87450 











CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $69.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 









(A) The simplicity of the lines of 
Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 
sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 
has a convenient buttonless front, 
Roman form fitting back. 

(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 
distinctive than an overcoat when 
worn over a cassock. Tailored in 
either Gabardine or Kersey with 
velvet collar or collar of same ma- 
terial. Made with or without arm- 
slits. 


(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 
the Pulpit and at commencement 
exercises, banquets and receptions. 
Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 
erend Monsignori, black for Very 
Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 
eee 













































No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 
weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium 
weight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A986 

All-Wool Tropic Weave Cloth. 
Light weight. Porous Weave. 

No. A938 

All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 
weight. Long wearing. 

No. A953 

Panama Weave Cloth. Visco- 
Acetate. Light weight. Fine weave. 
No. A954 

Covette Cloth. Rayon and acetate. 
Medium weight. 








he oute o£ WANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $69.50 


Telephone 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape 
attached and additional half sleeves. 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank of 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon- 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 

eeee 
No. A956 
Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. Dressy and durable. 
No. A951 
Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal 
for summer and travel. 
No. A911 
All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth 
from France. Light weight. 
No. A987 
All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 
No. A946 
Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta 
Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 2-8750 
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Imported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 


Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 


Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, 


including side drops, and finished width including front 
drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two 
inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum 


width 32 inches including front drop. 


(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, eyelet 
Cross design, per yard....... $4.00 
(B) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
Gee, OOF YORE. «oon 555 cs $4.50 
(C) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
design, per yard............ $5.10 
(D) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, IHS de- 
eS are $4.30 
(E) No. F6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 
Oe Eo denn h waded owed $3.75 
No. F5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
mes hemstitched without lace, per 
TCE eS REA, $3.25 
No. F4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, without lace or hemstitching, 
err err: $3.00 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on back. 
(F) No. F601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 
ered with IHS design ...... $21.75 
No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. 
ee ee ae a yet ERE $24.50 
(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at bottom and insertion. 
OTITIS EEO RE $19.25 
No. F503 Alb, as above, with lace at 
EE OY $16.75 
No. F503 Lace Surplice to match Alb. 


(dtch dane nea ken cae $13.25 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with in- 
SED gc cnicieedavwe $16.75 


No. F504 Surplice to match Alb. 
$13.75 
(H) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 
at bottom. $32.50 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
hha hindh eninge keke eu aeall $43.00 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
linen (Not illustrated) ... Bey 
Surplice to match.......... 


She Kbouse g4 HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO ,6, ILL. 


(I) No. F502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors — 
Red, Green, Black, Purple and Ca 


low. Please state color desired. 
PS aE AA. $21.00 
No. F502 Surplice to match Alb 


Sar koa aikie ae oie aeatasa eared $16.50 
(J) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 


non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
for traveling purposes...... $14.00 
No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
ling sheer celanese ......... $8.25 
(K) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
lace, embroidered with IHS and 
Cross design $31.50 
No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 


Light weight linen top ..... $25.50 
(L) Fl pac #se°* 
Fn PERLE $2.80 $3.00 $ 

Coeporai ..... 1.20 1.35 Be | 
Purificator .... .85 95 1.20 
et a ac 1.30 1.50 1.70 
Finger Towel..  .85 95 1.20 
Stole Collar .. .40 A5 65 


Fi Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 
**F3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 





(M) 36 inches wide 

No. FO* Light weight, yd. ......$1.19 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd. .... 1.47 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. ..... 1.69 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. .. 1.59 


* For light weight Albs ‘and Surplices 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest 
Albs and Surplices. 
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FRanklin 























































D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


2-8750 








(CComMUNICATIONS FROM Our Reapers 





Parish “‘Scandal Sheets’’? 


EpIToR: 

I should like to unburden myself in 
your “Communications” section of 
something which has long disturbed me. 
I do not direct my criticism to you, but 
some of your readers may be inclined 
to reply. 

In some parishes a list of the contri- 
butions made by each parishioner is 
published yearly. It seems to me that 
this is a violation of a natural secret 
since the revelation of this would injure 
or displease the people. It might also 
be classed as a professional secret since 
the information is obtained from the 
office of a pastor. 

Anticipating the reply that, should a 
warning be given, the individual would 
then be free to contribute that sum 
which would protect his good name in 
the community, I should say that this 
hits at precisely why most of these lists 
are published: to shame people into 
giving more. But this warning does not 
protect those persons who are financially 
hard pressed and, for reasons of their 
own, do not want this fact known. It 
is also true that people are apt to de- 
cide that certain families are capable of 
contributing more than they do simply 
because the circumstances of the family 
in question are not known. 

Secondly, I should urge here the ob- 
ligation, at least in charity, of a pastor 
removing the occasion of sin from his 
parishioners wherever possible. Cer- 
tainly such lists, which are sometimes 
referred to by the laity as “scandal 
sheets,” are the occasion of many sins 
of rash judgment and gossip. 

ASSISTANT 


214 


Immaculate Conception Vigil 
EpItor: 

You haven’t adequately handled the 
new Vigil of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, and I feel that readers of this 
REVIEW would appreciate some extended 
remarks either by yourself or by one of 
your authors. 

Anxious Pastor 


Answer 


Within two years the feast of the 
Immaculate Conception has created 
two entirely different situations. In 
1957 the feast fell on a Sunday. <Ac- 
cording to the rubries the Officitum et 
Missa were to be transferred to the 
following day. The rule states that 
Sundays of the first class take prece- 
dence over all other feasts both in oe- 
currence (when they fall on the same 
day) and in concurrence (when they 
overlap at Vespers). In the latter case, 
feasts of the first class only are com- 
memorated in the Vespers of the Sun- 
day. 

When a feast is transferred, such as 
was the case in 1957, this in no way 
affects the vigil which the feast may 
have. The vigil remains on its own 
date and is observed as though there 
were no transfer of the feast to which 
it is attached. 

The other situation is the one which 
occurs in this year of 1958. The feast 
of the Immaculate Conception this 
year falls on a Monday. However, be- 
fore discussing this, we have to dis- 
tinguish types of vigils. 

Vigils are of two kinds: Vigilia poe- 
nitentialis and Vigilia liturgica. The 


7. 











only one fund raising firm under the sun 





can make this heartening report 


the average parish which used lawson associates’ parish 
finance program 


now reccives 
$2.26 for every $1.00 it used to receive 
in offertory income 


(based on totals of such incomes before and after our parish finance 
programs in all parishes which have used Lawson Associates to in- 
crease incomes. This includes all such campaigns, not just a selected 
few with extraordinarily high results.) 


LAWSON ASSOCIATES. .... 


Home Office: Central Division: 

53 North Park Avenue 3545 Lindell Boulevard 
Rockville Centre, New York St. Louis, Missouci 
ROckville Centre 6-0177 Jefferson 5-6022 
Western Division: North Central Division: Southwest Division: 

101 Jones Building 24 North Wabash Avenue 400 Montgomery Street 
Seattle, Washington Chicago 2, Illinois San Francisco, Calif. 
MUtual 2-3691 Financial 6-4504 YUkon 2-8342 











THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


vigil of the Assumption was formerly 
both a liturgical and a penitential vigil. 
But last year the Holy See transferred 
the penitential vigil from the feast of 
the Assumption to the feast of the Im- 
maculate Conception, while leaving the 
liturgical vigil intact. 

The old rubries stated that if a 
liturgical vigil coincided with a first- 
class feast, it was omitted. If it fell on 
a Sunday, it was anticipated on the 
preceding Saturday. If a penitential 
vigil fell on a first class feast (1 know 
of no possibility where this could occur), 
the law of fast and/or abstinence would 
still be in force even though there was 
no liturgical celebration that year. In 
the ease of the penitential vigil, when 
it falls on a Sunday, even though the 
liturgical celebration was anticipated 


on the day before, the fast and/or 


abstinence would automatically cease 
in accordance with CIC Can. 1252, n. 4. 

According to the rubries which went 
into effect on January 1, 1956, there is 
no longer any transferring or anticipat- 
ing of Therefore, when they 
fall on a Sunday, they are omitted that 
year, Just as was always the case when 
they fell on a first-class feast. There 
never was, and is not now, any rubric 
which provides for transferring a vigil 
to the following day when the feast to 
which it belongs is transferred to an- 


vigils. 


other day. 

Now, to apply these regulations to the 
cases at issue. In 1957, even though 
the feast was postponed to Monday, 
the fast and abstinence (which had 
been transferred from the vigil of the 
Assumption just the previous summer) 
was in foree on Saturday, December 7. 











BOOK OF APPRECIATION". 





MEMORIALIZE AND HONOR 
contributors e donors e service men 
LIST NAMES ECONOMICALLY 
AND PERMANENTLY 


in Everlasting Bronze 





Two sizes now available: 


25” x 32” for up to 3250 names 
15” x 18” for up to 1050 names 


WRITE FOR 
FREE FOLDERS 


on Bronze Book and Tablet 


Solid bronze with heavy etched copper 
pages and raised letters. Add-A-Name 
feature for future additions. 


BROTHERS, INC. 


660 W. 4th St. 





Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


Est. 1882 


Dept. H. 
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ONE OF THE MANY RENOVATIONS we completed in 1955 is this marble and 
gilded wood Baldachino. With marble Communion Rail, Pulpit, and Wain- 
scoting throughout the Santuary, it was designed and executed by Doig- 
Bernardini artists and craftsmen for the 23-year old Holy Trinity Church, Passaic, 


N. J. under the direction of the Pastor, Rev. Henry M. Veith. 


OUR STAFF IS AT YOUR 


Bernardini Studios DISPOSAL WITHOUT 


OBLIGATION. FOR 


William Doig iS eee 


a 230 WEST 13th STREET 
NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 


ORegon 5-2244 
PiIETRASANTA, ITALY 
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You will have 
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the Board of Directors... 
Conduct Your Fund-Raising 





Campaign 


When This § ignature 


3.2 v9802g 


is on your Fund Raising Contract 


Yes, that’s right. You will have the entire Board of 
Directors conduct your Fund-Raising Program. How is 
this possible? Every man is a principle of the firm—a 
partner—a member of the Board of Directors. His Fund- 
Raising experience and know-how, extensive as it is, 1s 
always supplemented—added to—by that of his fellow 
partners. This is accomplished not only at ‘Board 
Meetings’, but also by a constant interchange of ideas, 
techniques and knowledge garnered from every conceivable 
type Fund-Raising Campaign and experience. 

When your Director arrives from John V. McCarthy and 
Associates, he brings ‘‘the board’’ with him. 


Father, become “Honorary Chairman of the Board” by put- 
ting this group of Catholic men to work for you at a low 
flat-fee. The first step is to call collect, or write today. 


CONSULTATION, NO OBLIGATION, OF COURSE 











CATHOLIC FINANCIAL CONSULTANTS 
19956 JAMES COUZENS HIGHWAY *® DETROIT 35, MICHIGAN ® VErmont 7-6911 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


In 1958, however, since the vigil falls 
on a Sunday, its obligation (of fast and 
abstinence) automatically ceases. 


Salvator Pantano, O.F.M.Conv. 
St. Anthony-on-Hudson 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 


Re Oral Contraceptives 
EDITOR: 

During the past several months in- 
terest has been aroused in certain phar- 
maceutical circles by the appearance 
of a number of new steroid compounds 
which may serve as oral contraceptives. 
I should like to avail myself of some 
space in your “Communications” sec- 
tion to comment. 

We shall consider here principally 
those drugs which ean inhibit ovula- 


tion. The only other drugs which could 
regulate births would be abortifacients, 
spermicides, or inhibitors of spermato- 
genesis. The intentional use of an 
abortifacient or a spermicide is obvi- 
ously immoral. Inasmuch as the pro- 
duction of sperm is a constant process 
in the human male, the intentional di- 
rect interference in the process is ex- 
cluded on moral grounds. 

The Ogino-Knaus pronouncements 
concerning the menstrual cycle in the 
human female have received ample 
demonstration. Thus one can state with 
certainty that a woman is sterile for 
the greater part of each month. Only 
for a few days at most can a woman 
conceive during Also it 
‘an be shown within certain limits when 
conception was possible by reckoning 
back from the start of the menstruation. 


rach cycle. 
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Unlike that of many lower members 
of the animal kingdom (whose cycle is 
not a monthly one), the cycle of the 
human female is subject to a certain 
amount of irregularity. While it has 
been demonstrated that the normal 
cycle lasts 28 days, great deviations 
from that have recorded, 
and in women who live in the higher 
cultures, deviations from the norm are 


norm been 


common. 

Inasmuch as it is established from a 
vast amount of clinical data that the 
normal cycle is one that lasts 28 days, 
there seems to be no moral objection to 
insuring that such will definitely occur. 
The use of hormones to bring regularity 
to a cycle is therefore licit. A wife 
who had eogent reasons for practicing 
rhythm could consequently avail her- 
self of this means to insure that the 
practice of rhythm would be effective. 
This is, of course, stated with the under- 
standing that there would be no serious 
effects which would be likely to occur 
from the intermittent administration 
of certain drugs, especially if used for 
a long time. Obviously, the only ones 
who can pass judgment on the likeli- 
hood of such harmful effects are com- 
petent physicians. 

The use of such inhibitors of ovula- 
tion constantly for a long period so 
that no ovulation would oceur within 
the normal period would be morally 
illicit when the use was intended only 
or primarily as a prevention of ovula- 
The sin which would then occur 
Thus 
copula engaged in during such a period 
This seems to fol- 


tion. 
would be in the use of the drug. 


would not be sinful. 
low from an analogy with the teaching 
concerning the licitness of intercourse 
on the part of a permanently sterile 
woman. 

The pharmaceuticals which enter into 


consideration are hormones belonging 


. 
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to the estrogens or to the progestogens. 
Certain members of the latter class are 
the ones which have attracted the most 
interest. highly complex 
compounds and they have several uses. 
Not all of the steroids belonging to 


These are 


each class have the property of inhibit- 
ing ovulation. Until very recently the 
cost of progestogens has been extremely 
high. Within the past eighteen months 
or so certain new progestogens, having 
the property of inhibiting ovulation, 
have been developed which should cost 
from one-fifth to one-tenth as much as 
previous products. It is to be expected 
that eventually 
available on the market, although, as 
has been stated, “But don’t look for 


the neweomers to be marketed as oral 


such drugs will be 


contraceptives. For, aside from objec- 
tions on ethical grounds, FDA (Food 
and Drug Administration) approval for 
such a product in the required dosage 
would take several more years of tests.” 
However, it is not unlikely that the 
drugs will be prescribed by some 
physicians in the meantime as inhibi- 
tors of ovulation. 


Now is the time to reach a moral 


judgment concerning these drugs so 
that proper advice may be given to in- 


What 


has been written above will, it is hoped, 


terested parties in due course. 


help in giving such counsel. 


Joun J. O'Rourke, 8.T.L., LSS. 
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Christopher Dawson: 
Prophet at Harvard 


a ALMOST A GENERATION now 
Christopher Dawson has been steadily 
growing into an heroic figure in the 
firmament of Catholic world scholar- 
ship. 
achievement that it will perhaps re- 


So immense, so profound is his 


quire many years fully to evaluate his 
contribution to historical and sociologi- 


eal thought. And it is not only the 
depth and precision of his insight which 
have evoked admiration; there is also 
his ineredible range, his prolifie out- 
put, his command of many fields and 
their literature. In addition, he com- 
bines all these scholarly talents in the 
character of what the French 
called the savant-poéte, the vision of 
the poet-seer. He is the rare scholar 
that can turn his research into a kind 
of poetry. And seer indeed he has 
always been; for it is precisely some 
remarkable vision into the meaning of 
history that has ever been the fountain- 
head of all of Dawson’s productivity. 
It may be that he had it as the shy 
young Yorkshireman who came up to 
Oxford in 1908; or perhaps as the fer- 
vent convert of 1914 who had won 
many friends among the Benedictines 
and the Jesuits at Oxford and the promi- 


have 


By HERBERT MUSURILLO, S.J. 


nent converts of that era. In any case, 
after further studies at Oxford and on 
the Continent in sociology and history, 
Dawson’s ideas seemed already singu- 
larly mature when he published his 
first article in The Sociological Review 





Fr. Musurillo, holder of doctorates from 
both Oxford and Fordham universities, 
is author of Acts of the Pagan Martyrs 
(Oxford, 1954) and the newly published 
St. Methodius: A Treatise on Chastity 
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Bellarmine College and at Fordham Uni- 
versity. 





on “Sociology and the Theory of 
It was brief and, perhaps, 
tentative, but, like the mustard seed, 
big with the potentialities of future 
growth. 


Progress.” 
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THE NEW ANTHOLOGY 


It has now been made easier for us 
to study the evolution of Dawson’s 
philosophy of culture and history, from 
this earliest essay down to the present 
day, in a very timely anthology of his 
representative writings published by 
Sheed and Ward entitled The Dynamics 
of World History and edited by the 
Catholie sociologist, Mr. John J. Mul- 
loy... Apart from Mr. Mulloy’s ex- 
cellent concluding essay, ‘“Continuity 
and Development on Christopher Daw- 
son’s Thought,” the collection is ex- 
tremely valuable inasmuch as it reprints 
many inaccessible articles and reviews, 
as well as selections from the better 
known volumes, in a way that points 
up the development as well as the 
crucial areas of thinking 
since 1921, the various influences which 
have helped to mould the world-view 
Church’s 


Dawson’s 


of one of the greatest 
minds. 

Indeed, I suppose it is only in such 
a brief compass that we, the epigoni, 
the late-born, should be able to sit in 
judgment and criticize the work of the 
masters. It is the irony of our age 
that there will 
critics who, though they may not be 
brush to canvas 


never be a lack of 
able to put them- 
selves, will still 
the strokes of the master, and what 


presume to criticize 


‘Christopher Dawson, The Dynamics of 
World History, edited by John J. Mulloy 
(New York, Sheed and Ward: 1956). It is 
not completely clear what roles were played 
by author, editor and publisher in the or- 
ganization and format of the volume. Mr. 
Mulloy has written an Introduction, pp. v—xi, 
explaining the organization of the book into 
two sections (Part I: Sociology of History; 
Part II: Conceptions of World History), as 
well as the excellent summary essay, pp. 413- 
468. The “Sources” of the excerpts are listed, 
though perhaps not fully enough, on pp. 469- 
472, and from this it is clear that Dawson 
himself has modified some of the material 
slightly. There is a very helpful Index, pp. 
473 ff. Quotations in the present article will 
be from this publication, 


may seem at times to be exaggerated 
coloring or subjectivity of design. But 
even at the risk of oversimplification 
and the consequent misunderstanding 
of Dawson's ideas, let us hope that even 
in this anthologized form his work will 
come more and more to the attention 
of Catholics; especially since the only 
book which (to my knowledge) is com~ 
pletely devoted to an exposition of 
Dawson’s thought, Father Daniel A. 
O’Connor’s The Relation between Re- 
ligion and Culture (Montreal: 1952), 
is not as widely known as it should be. 
But surely it is now time for us to 
begin to assess and evaluate the enor- 
mous contribution that Christopher 
Dawson has made to Catholie thought: 
and Mr. Mulloy’s excellent selection 
and penetrating summary essay might 
well serve us as a point of departure. 
Perhaps Dawson’s position can best 
be made clear in the light of his ap- 
proach to the problem of metahistory, 
the meaning and dynamies of world 
history. In 1950 in a very brilliant 
article in the Wonth which Dawson did 
not fail to notice, C. S. Lewis brought 
forward a good deal of reasoned evi- 
dence to show that 
history, almost by its very definition, 
If Lewis’ view 
is correct, then it must follow that men 
like Vico, Hegel, Spengler, Croce, Toyn- 


a philosophy of 


Was an impossibility. 


bee were merely pursuing the notorious 
ignis fatuus; they were seeking some- 
thing which, by definition, could not be 
found. It was a search which was per- 
haps expressive and symbolic of some- 
thing within the mind and heart of 
man—like the quest for the philoso- 
pher’s stone. But the controversy has 
been further sharpened by the contri- 
butions of men like Guardini and 
Pieper, both of whom have explicitiv 
put forward the view that a philosophy 
of history is 


impossible without a 


Christian theology, that is, unless we 
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CHRISTOPHER DAWSON: PROPHET AT HARVARD 


view world history as the Fathers of 
the Church did in their exposition of 
the faith for the primitive catechesis. 
The core of the historical doctrine of 
the primitive kerygma was always the 
fact that the fulness of time had come, 
that we were now in the Last Age of 
the world, waiting for the final Apoca- 
lypse of Jesus Christ. Recent work in 
Scripture and the Fathers has only 
reinforced this point of view: even the 
Mass, the central Christian sacrament, 
was ultimately the memoria vitae et 
Passionis to show forth, as St. Paul 
tells us, “the death of the Lord until 
He come.” Christian metahistory, on 
this view, must be eschatological: 
while waiting for the Final Coming, we 
fill up what is wanting to the sufferings 
of Christ, we build and expand the 
pleroma of His Body, the Church. 


DAWSON’S THEOLOGY 
OF HISTORY 


Where does Dawson stand, then, on 
the problem of metahistory? His is the 
patristic view, in which only theology 
can fill in the missing answers to the 
world-problem: Dawson’s world-view 
is fundamentally Christocentric, in 
which the time-binding process in which 
man exists can have only one meaning, 
and that meaning is at once incarna- 
tional and eschatological. And, in a 
true sense, Sheed and Ward’s new col- 
lection could well have been entitled 
A Theology of History; for history for 
Dawson is truly a theology, a revela- 
tion of God in a way that even Hegel 
had not perhaps dreamed. For Daw- 
son, Croce’s “hidden hand of God” in 
history has no meaning unless it is a 
hand of flesh, the flesh indeed of a 
God-Man and of the Christian growing 
unto God. 


INTELLECTUAL ASCETIC 


This, then, is Dawson’s vision as one 
of the foremost prophets of our age. 
But with tireless energy, he has not 
been content with mere vision; he has 
devoted all the resources of modern 
historiography, anthropology and soci- 
ology to a calm and yet ruthless ex- 
position of his point of view. Even his 
most bitter enemies, as for example 
Aldous Huxley, have had to agree that 
Dawson is indeed the “intellectual 
ascetic,” never violent or rhetorical, 
who appeals rather to reasoned argu- 
ment or else to evidence from the field, 
available for any scholar to check. But 
what men like G. G. Coulton, Huxley 
and their Mayfair followers most dis- 
liked about Dawson was neither his 
arguments nor his evidence, but what 
he stood for, and the calm atmosphere 
of faith which breathes from every 
page: this was a vision which they 
could not or would not understand. 


PROPHET AT OXFORD 


Dawson’s point of view was even a 
more extraordinary phenomenon when 
one considers the climate which pre- 
vailed at Oxford and Cambridge dur- 
ing and shortly after World War I. 
We must recall that the age of Chester- 
ton had not yet dawned; Chesterton 
was not converted until the year 1922, 
although Belloc had by then written 
what were perhaps to be his greatest 
books, for example The Path to Rome 
(1902) and Europe and the Faith 
(1920). Ronald Knox was already an 
undergraduate at Oxford and was not 
to be converted until 1917. It was dur- 
ing the student days of Knox and Daw- 
son at Oxford that the so-called Cam- 
bridge school of Comparative Religion 
was growing up around Jane Harrison, 
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James Frazer and Gilbert Murray. 
And in a development of extraordinary 
scholarly enthusiasm, they had _ at- 
tempted to trace all the higher religions, 
including Christianity, to the “beastly 
devices of the heathen,” to totemism, 
fetishism and the observance of magic 
and tabu. And strangely enough, de- 
spite the admitted exaggerations of the 
new comparative approach, many 
scholars both in England and on the 
Continent were accepting their full- 
blown hypotheses as established fact. 
It was in this setting, in the twenties, 
that Dawson published his first articles 
in the Sociological Review; and then, 
like a Daniel come to judgment, he 
published his first two full-length books, 
The Age of the Gods (1928) and Prog- 
ress and Religion (1929), as an earnest 
of a projected full-scale treatment of 
the entire history of civilization from 
a new, Christian sociological point of 
view. As himself has told 
us, his early intellectual climate was 
much indebted to Christian economists 
like Pierre Le Play (1806-1882), Adam 
Miller (1779-1829), Max Weber 
(1864-1920), Ernst Troeltsch (1865—- 
1923) and Othmar Spann; Fr. Wilhelm 
Schmidt’s work, especially The Origin 
of the Idea of God, had had a profound 
impression on him; he had read, he 


Dawson 


tells us, the usual things that informed 
historians and Catholics read. And 
yet, try as we might, we cannot un- 
cover the long and complex chain of 
must 
have played a part in the development 
Then, 
to name but a few, The Making of 
Europe came in 1939 and is now a 
classic; Religion and Culture (1948) is 


surely one of his 


impressions and stimuli which 


of Dawson’s first great books. 


greatest, and its 
theme is continued in Religion and the 
Rise of Culture (1950). 
Understanding Europe appeared in 


Western 
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1952; and Mediaeval Essays (1954) is 
in part a reprint of an earlier work with 
six new essays. I have necessarily had 
to skip over many of the books of the 
years between the wars; these, with a 
constant stream of important articles, 
lectures and essays over the years, 
constitute a prodigious output. Even 
Aquinas himself hardly produced more, 
and was surely not forced to control 
so wide and divergent a field. 


RELIGION THE BASIS 
OF CULTURE 


Through all these long years, Daw- 
son has, as it were, turned every stone 
in search of the data of anthropology, 
history and philosophy which would 
give added support to his fundamental 
vision. And, like a voice erying in 
the wilderness, his single message has 
not been heeded. His books at first, 
perhaps, repel the reader who is look- 
ing for superficial novelties or spectac- 
ular showmanship. His work, matured 
in the depths of thought and study, 
require a similar seriousness and con- 
centration on the part of the reader. 
And yet one might say that his theme 
has ever remained an uncomplicated 
one; as one of his closest friends, E. I. 
Watkin, onee expressed it: “Every 
step of human progress is shown to be 
directly or indirectly the result of a 
religious attitude to life, every culture 
a religious culture. In the service of 
the Mother Goddess men invented agri- 
culture, in the name of Christ the 
Chureh built up the civilization of 
Western Europe from the ruins left by 
the fall of Rome” (Commonweal xviii 
[1933] p. 609). For Dawson, religion 
is at the basis of all culture—a thesis 
held by Catholie thinkers of the past 
like von Schlegel, Belloc, Acton; all 
religion is teleologically ordained to- 
ward Christianity, and thus it is under 
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Christianity that, in God’s providence, 
man is destined to attain the highest 
peak of culture and civilization. And 
yet, Christian fulfilment must depend 
on the co-operation of the human will; 
man’s freedom can cause the frustration 
of the optimum collaboration between 
religion and culture. Thus in Europe, 
for example, Christian culture has been 
unable to maintain its Catholic struc- 
ture because of the defects of the 
human material, as it were, and is be- 
ginning to disintegrate more and more. 
Symptoms of this disintegration for 
Dawson were the various schisms of 
the Reformation period, the gradual 
separation of polities, science, art, etc., 
from the Church, and the collapse of 
a unified system of education. Par- 
ticularly now, since World War II, 
Dawson has pleaded for all Christians, 
forced to draw closer because of Com- 
munism, to end their quarrels and join 
hands on all those valuable possessions 
which they hold in common, their 
Christian cultural heritage. Only thus, 
in his view, can Christians overcome 
the “mystery of lawlessness” which 
somehow is at the root of separatism 
and disintegration. More recently still, 
Dawson has suggested, as a means of 
cultural unification, a reconsideration 
of our educational programme, espe- 
cially in Catholie colleges and univer- 
sities. The aim of the new course, so 
far as it ean be made clear, would be to 
reconsider the socio-cultural dynamics 
of the Christian Middle Ages: how all 
the forees of the Church and the world 
combined in Europe to produce a fusion 
and a synthesis unequalled, in Daw- 
son’s view, in world history. Only by 


making this period central in our 


curriculum can we overcome, he feels, 
forces, the 


the powerful centrifugal 


“mystery of lawlessness,” which oper- 


ates for the disintegration of Christian 
society today. 

I have necessarily been forced to 
compress and simplify; the only alter- 
native to paraphrase is complete quo- 
tation. Dawson, like so many great 
thinkers, cannot be paraphrased; he 
must be read directly and in full. But 
even a brief summary of his thought 
must reflect his utter seriousness and 
the urgency of his challenge: for his 
writing, though ever sine ira et studio, 
will constantly provoke reaction and 
response, precisely because of the 
tacit assumption that is everywhere on 
his pages, that Christ is, after all, the 
center of the universe. Like a New 
Testament prophet, even his discussions 
of ancient history or of Near Eastern 
thought seem constantly to imply the 
Gospel challenge: “What think you 
of Christ? Whose Son is He?” 


HEGEL, SPENGLER AND TOYNBEE 


But this is not to say that all Chris- 
tians will necessarily accept Dawson’s 
methodology or his point of view. Some 
disagreement, in fact, is perhaps a 
better sign than complete acceptance 
—especially if it implies that we have 
seriously considered Dawson’s argu- 
ments in the spirit in which they have 
been proposed. Dawson, too, has him- 
self at times been most impatient with 
the work of historicists like Oswald 
Spengler, Collingwood, Croce and Toyn- 
bee. His issue with Hegel and, of 
course, with Spengler is clear: unless 
it can be adapted and modified, the 
crude Hegelian concept of history is 
somewhat too mechanistic and over- 
simplified; it allows neither enough 
scope for the truly individual nor for 
the self-determining creations of man. 

Indeed, neither Hegel nor Spengler 
make sufficient allowance for the in- 
determinate in history, for the rise of 
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the original and independent, or for 
the polygenetic development of simi- 
independent phenomena. 
Spengler’s eight cultures (from the 
Egyptian down to the modern “Faus- 
tian”) develop in an ineluctable cycle 
from birth to death, spring to winter, 
under the domination of Schicksal 
(Fate). Even Toynbee’s morphology 
of cultures reveals a dependence on 
Spengler—although it so far outshines 
the Decline in breadth and vision. For 
Toynbee, for whom Dawson has under- 
standably shown a greater sympathy, 
religion is somehow at the heart of 
historiography, if not at the basis of 
history itself; for it is man’s religious 
quest that has, in Toynbee’s view, 
forced him to probe into the meaning 
of history, even if the religious, in 
Dawson’s sense, is not necessarily at 
the root of all culture. Now that the 
Study of History is complete, the co- 
operation between Toynbee’s twenty- 
one cultures, which tend to be regional, 
and the higher religions, which are 
supracultural, is clearer than it was in 
the early volumes of that sprawling 
work. The four higher religions which 
are active today, Christianity, Islam- 
ism, Hinduism and Buddhism, develop 
out of the cultures, in Toynbee’s view, 
and once developed, tend to spread 
beyond cultural barriers and influence 
the different civilizations through which 
they develop. Toynbee’s world-view is 
fundamentally religious; hence Daw- 
son’s quarrel with Toynbee—and it is 
a serious one—cannot be based on the 
same grounds which caused him to reject 
Hegel and Spengler. 


lar though 











DAWSON’S QUARREL 
WITH TOYNBEE 


Again, in Toynbee’s analysis, the 
twenty-odd world civilizations consti- 


tute a kind of vital, expanding uni- 
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verse; and the organic interaction 
among these different cultures, when 
studied in retrospect, should yield some 
legitimate conjecture on the direction 
in which our cultural universe (or, per- 
haps, universes) is moving. Like a 
detached biologist observing the life 
and death-struggles of amoebae, Toyn- 
bee has painstakingly attempted to set 
down his final report, without being 
able, as his critics have so often re- 
minded us, adequately to separate his 
conclusions from certain assumed hy- 
potheses. For Toynbee, all the higher 
religions should ultimately be one, and 
cultural disunity should ultimately be 
in a kind of Mahayana 
Toynbee is nonetheless a 


terminated 
Buddhism. 
theist and, in his own way, a sincere 
Christian. In Dawson’s own words, 
Dawson’s fundamental criticism of 
Toynbee’s work “is that it is too tele- 
scopic and that a true science of human 
cultures must be more 
microscopic technique of anthropologi- 
‘al and historical research” (‘Arnold 
Toynbee and the Study of History,” 
Dynamics, pp. 403 f.). And yet I 
think it is principally Toynbee’s re- 
ligious outlook which has caused Daw- 
son to take issue with him. For Toyn- 
bee catalogues religious manifestations 
with the indifference and im- 
partiality that he pigeonholes cultures; 
whereas, as Dawson so often reminds 
us, the higher religions “must be studied 
theologically, if at all;” and in this way 
we can only point out that they repre- 
sent “alternative and contradictory 


based on a 


same 


solutions to the religious problem” 
(ibid., p. 398); they cannot all be 
right. 

For Dawson, on the other hand, 
man’s history can in a sense be summed 
up in a centripetal movement which had 
its focus at the Inearnation and cul- 


minated in the cultural flowering of the 
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eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies; and a gradual centrifugal move- 
ment active since the Renascence, de- 
stroying, separating, disuniting—which 
it is nonetheless in man’s power to 
arrest. In Dawson’s view the com- 
plex forces of history operate, as it 
were, in a three-dimensional way: in 
the religio-cultural evolution of world 
society there are not only the sociologi- 
cal pressures as such, but also those 
which spring from individual self- 
determination, especially with regard 
to the ultimate problem of Good and 
Evil, Christ and Antichrist. 


THE IDEALIST VIEW 


At the same time it is not difficult 
io see how such a theological view of 
history would not be acceptable to 
anyone who has not had the pro- 
foundly Christian background and the 
Catholic insights of Christopher Daw- 
son. In this respect I sometimes feel 
that he has not perhaps been patient 
enough with those philosophers of his- 
tory who do not share his theological 
intuition. For there is no doubt that 
if the Christian element in history 
could by hypothesis be set aside then 
indeed the only satisfactory view 
would be some sort of idealist structure 
such as we find in Hegel, or Colling- 
wood or even Benedetto Croce. And 
it is for this precise reason that I am 
particularly sympathetic to the ideal- 
ist view of history inasmuch as the 
time process, without the dimension 
which comes from the Christian apoc- 
alypse, would seem capable of inter- 
pretation as an ambiguous symbol— 
or, if you will, as the result of man’s 
own subjective structuring of un- 
structured reality. Without the vision 
which comes through Christ, I think I 
could understand the position to which 
Croce is ultimately reduced: that all 


sciences, philosophy, literature, the- 
ology, are ultimately history; and that 
all true history is but contemporary 
history. For the intrusion of the 
Transcendent into the order of Time— 
as Dawson has truly grasped it—has 
indeed given man’s immersion in Time 
a new dimersion of meaning. For now 
the world-symbol is no longer ambigu- 
ous; man’s cultural development is not 
merely an infinitely expanding process: 
it now has direction, guidance, meaning. 
And thus the science of the history of 
cultures becomes not merely a game 
with men or movements for counters; 
it is the serious theologia which Daw- 
son has taken it to be, and in which the 
ultimate fate of individuals as well as 
nations is deeply involved. In this 
sense, history is necessary for salvation. 

Is such history—or call this new 
science what you will—really possible? 
The answer is that Dawson has written 
it, at least in large part, and he has 
‘arefully documented his long and very 
nuanced exposition over the period of 
the last thirty-five years by sheer hard 
labor and by what he himself has 
‘alled “microscopic” research. There 
could be no greater commendation of 
his books—and, particularly, of the 
new and convenient Dynamics—to any- 
one who is seriously interested in man’s 
historical origins and ultimate goal, 
and that is, or, at least, should be, all 
men of good will. 





DAWSON ON MODERN EDUCATION 


The present writer has, in the past, 
taken issue with Dawson, but only with 
regard to what seemed a startling in- 
novation in our American Catholic 
educational curriculum; there was never 
any disagreement about fundamental 
aims or views, but only about specific 
means within the existing framework 
of Catholie higher education. The con- 
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troversy is now perhaps a thing of the 
past; but certain gains were achieved, 
in particular, a clearer insight into the 
obscurity of our aims and, perhaps, the 
deficiency of our educational methods. 
And Dawson’s plan, considered under 
various concrete forms as the contro- 
versy changed front from time to time, 
will perhaps always remain as a very 
great ideal, for us still remote and in- 
accessible. But there is a vast litera- 
ture on this discussion and I must here 
refer the reader to the symposium pub- 
lished in Thought (Summer, 1955). 

But such disagreements are funda- 
mentally familial and, if possible, pro- 
ductive of good things. But to Daw- 
son’s less friendly critics, who have in 
the past charged him with a reaction- 
ary view of the evolution of man and 
religious history, it must be said that 
Dawson’s conservatism comes from a 
deeply serious outlook; he has refused 
to change with every shifting wind of 
doctrine; he has refused to recognize 
the “autonomy” of the non-theological 
disciplines; and his constancy has been 
the product not of timidity but rather 
of courage. Surely this was the spirit 
which made him choose as his topic for 
the formal lecture to the British Acad- 
emy in 1934 the serious limitations of 
Gibbon’s view of history in The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire (in 
Dynamics, pp. 326 ff.). 


SEER OF WORLD HISTORY 


This, then, is the man who has just 
been appointed the first incumbent of 
the Chauncey Stillman Chair of Roman 
Catholic Studies at Harvard. In specu- 
lating.on the source of Dawson’s tre- 
mendoys power I cannot help but link 
him somehow in spirit with the inspired 
nebi’im of Ancient Israel, those austere 
servants of Jahweh who delivered their 
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oracles and discharged their sacred mis- 
sion no matter how hostile the cireum- 
stances. The prophets’ vision was pri- 
marily of the present and future, and 
Dawson’s is primarily of the past. But 
his message is for the men of today, that 
we may learn the sources of modern 
man’s spiritual power and of the deci- 
sion that is thrust upon us for the re- 
demption or destruction of Western civ- 
ilization. And like the message of the 
prophets, what Dawson tells us may not 
always be palatable. For somehow, he 
believes, there must be self-denial before 
man’s greatest flowering and highest 
cultural unity can be achieved. ‘“Un- 
less the seed die,” neither the West nor 
Christianity can be one. His is a voice 
of supreme urgency, using the symbols 
of sociology and history to call his 
people back to the religion of their 
fathers. It is a continuation of Christ’s 
priestly prayer “that they may be one.” 
And thus Dawson’s work becomes not 
only theologia but also kerygma, a 
call to all Christians to love one an- 
other and thus to share in the graces of 
the Atonement. Well may Dawson 
make his own the words of Joseph de 
Maistre, written in the context of an 
earlier European crisis (Dynamics, p. 
468: from The Modern Dilemma): 


Everything proclaims that we are 
moving towards a great unity which 
... Wwe must hail from afar. We have 
been grieviously and justly broken, 
but if such eyes as mine are worthy 
to foresee the divine purpose, we 
have been broken only to be made 
one. 


Before light of such clarity, the flimsy 
structures of Hegel and Spengler must 
scatter like stars before the moon. For 
this, in all its grandeur, is Dawson’s 
ultimate vision of Man; this is the 
unity in Christ for which the primitive 
peoples of the earth had prepared the 
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way in the dim millenia of prehistoric 
times. And yet it is no mere disem- 
bodied idea or Platonic, ivory-tower 
goal. It is a unity which, in Dawson’s 
view, can only be achieved through a 


In a forthcoming HPR issue- 


authority. 


sounding. 





definite social activity, and by a pecu- 
liar operation of the Spirit, in bringing 
to fruition that seed that was cast into 
virgin soil when heaven and earth 
became one in the fulness of time. 


One of the most stimulating weekly columns in the Catholie press in this 
country is “The Evidence of Things” written by Fr. James E. Noonan, 
O.M.I., and appearing in several Midwestern Catholic newspapers. We are 
happy, therefore, to present this brilliant and courageous Oblate of Mary 
Immaculate pastor in our pages, and on a subject in which he is a recognized 


For over five years Fr. Noonan has been warning against the insidious 
pragmatism and socialism that pervades so many of the textbooks used in 
our public schools and, in isolated instances, in some of our Catholic schools. 
Now appears a startling new book, Brainwashing in the High Schools by 
E. Merrill Root and published by Devin Adair of New York. This work— 
a painstaking study of eleven history books at a large Midwestern public 
high school—bears out the warnings which Fr. Noonan has so long been 


In his forthcoming article, therefore, Fr. Noonan uses Root’s study as 


a springboard for some rather frank—perhaps unusual—suggestions for the 


| 

| Catholie high school of tomorrow. 
| discussion with resulting good. 
| 


His article is bound to stir widespread 
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Hecker’s Contribution 


to Apologetics 


ws CATHOLIC PRIEST who in- 
structs non-Catholies, either individ- 
ually or in an Inquiry Class, faces sev- 
eral problems. One of the most basic 
is deciding on the proper approach. Ex- 
perience tells him that in each group 
some will reject clear and cogent argu- 
ments for Catholic beliefs while others 
will admit the strength of the Catholic 
position, but “I’m happy in my own 
religion, so why should I change?” 
Now, of course, every priest who seeks 
to instruct others in the Faith knows 
that God’s grace is the all-important 
element, but we cannot allow this con- 
viction to give us that self-satisfaction 
which will prevent us from searching 
for the possible weakness in our own 
approach. 


RELIGIONS OF MENTAL PEACE 


Catholic and many non-Catholic re- 
ligious leaders have commonly criticized 
the modern “religious revival” for being 
too man-centered. Large numbers of 
people are attracted to writers and 
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attached to the Paulist 
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of the Boston correspond- 
ence course. Ordained 
only in May of this year, 
Fr. Bader has had articles 
in at least five magazines 
for both clergy and laity. 
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speakers who treat religion as a pallia- 
tive, a tranquilizer, as something which 
will satisfy personal needs in general. 
For example, fifty years ago Protestant 
churches attacked Confession as “un- 
christian.” Today a modified form of 
Confession is being introduced into 
many non-Catholic churches. Why? 
Because all of a sudden Confession has 
become Christian? No, because people 
have expressed their need for the guid- 
ance and counseling, a need for a re- 
ligion of mental peace. 

This situation does not mean that 
Catholies should give up the standard 
apologetical arguments proving that 
Christ established the Catholie Church 
to carry on His work on earth. People 
have begun to see that the “religion of 
mental peace” is only one more form 
of man-made religion. Yet the strong 
appeal of a religion which fulfills the 
needs of man underlines the value of 
an apologetical approach which com- 
bines the traditional arguments with a 
demonstration of how Catholicity ful- 
fills man’s needs. And there is nothing 
new at all in this approach. It was 
used, and used effectively, by Fr. Isaac 
Hecker, convert-founder of the Paulist 
Fathers. 
nary days, Hecker’s personal life be- 
fore he entered the Church contributed 
to his catechetical method. When we 
understand, therefore, what steps led 
up to Hecker’s baptism in 1844, we can 
better appreciate why he used this par- 


At least as much as his semi- 





HECKER’S CONTRIBUTION TO APOLOGETICS 


ticular approach. At the same time, 
the modern instructor can gain a deeper 
insight into how he can best present 
Catholic doctrines to his non-Catholic 
listeners. 


HECKER MEETS BROWNSON 


When Hecker was a small boy, his 
mother told him that he might die of 
small-pox. His answer had a note of 
certainty about it: “No, Mother, I 
shall not die now. God has a work for 
me to do in the world, and I shall live 
to do it.” He would spend many years 
of searching before he learned precisely 
what God wished him to do. 

Hecker first became interested in 
political reform. In 1837 he and his 
brothers were enthusiastic members of 
the Equal Rights Party, but their hopes 
for political reform were rudely shaken 
when several candidates of their party 
“sold out” to the opposition on election 
eve. 

Social reform next interested the 
brothers Hecker. In 1841 and 1842 
Orestes Brownson was a guest at the 
Hecker home while on lecture tours. 
At that time Brownson might have been 
labeled ‘‘an extreme liberal,” but his in- 
terest was beginning to turn from social 
reform to philosophy. Under Brown- 
son’s influence, Hecker began reading 
Kant, Fichte, and Hegel, and shortly 
he was involved in all the difficulties 
and doubts that are inescapable for 
anyone who accepts Kant’s starting 
point. 

In December of 1842 Hecker spent 
several weeks at Brownson’s home in 
Chelsea, Massachusetts. Here Brown- 
son explained how he himself had es- 
eaped from the subjectiveness of Kant 
by studying the French philosopher, 
Victor Cousin. Cousin emphasized the 
fact that there are three elements in 
our thinking: the subject; the object; 


the ideas. Kant and his followers had 
limited the field of study to only two 
elements: the subject and the ideas. 
Hecker was later to describe the result 
of this visit: “When we had finally 
thrown overboard Kant and all his 
subjective and sceptical progeny as 
treacherous pilots, we looked for 
Christ.” Though this search would take 
Hecker more than a year, the discovery 
of sound realism had placed him on 
the road to truth. 

In his biography of Brownson one 
writer describes Brook Farm: “half 
a charming adventure, half a serious 
experiment, Brook Farm _ represented 
the Transcendentalists’ attempt to work 
out a way of life.” It is at this Brook 
Farm where we find Hecker for the 
next six months; but for Hecker this 
way of life was insufficient: “It is not ° 
self-sacrificing enough for me. . . I 
want to live more for others.” While 
at Brook Farm he was strongly influ- 
enced by a group of German writers 
known today as the German Romantic 
School. These men emphasized imag- 
ination, personal experience, and self- 
expression, and, as one historian writes, 
“they gloried in their individualism.” 
Although several of these German 
thinkers were to become Catholics, the 
School itself was to be severely criti- 
cized as too subjective, whose extreme 
emphasis on the individual and his ex- 
periences tended to make man, not 
God, the center of the universe. 

This influence both helped and 
hindered Hecker. It helped him by in- 
troducing him to the Catholic theo- 
logian, Johann Moehler, and his book, 
Symbolism. The book shows that there 
is no inherent conflict between what is 
truly rational and what is truly Cath- 
olic. At the same time, however, the 
German Romantics hindered Hecker by 
encouraging excessive individualism 
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and by offering him a substitute for the 
Catholie Chureh—a “Chureh of the 
Future” which would be preferable to 
all existing churches. Evidence of this 
influence appears in Hecker’s Diary 
when he writes that “religion does not 
satisfy me either in its Catholic or its 
Protestant phase.” And he told his 
brother John that both the Catholic 
and the Anglican churches were too ex- 
clusive, too limiting for him. 


CLOSER TO TRUTH 


Fortunately Hecker’s enthusiasm for 
the ideas of the German Romantics 
faded once he returned to New York 
City in August, 1843. By October he 
was writing to Brownson that he now 
considered the Church to be the center 
of all reform and all progress, that 
Christ intended the Church to be a 
channel for His grace and truth. A 
month later Hecker was convinced that 
“man as man is no reformer . . . the 
church is the only institution which has 
for its object the bettering of men’s 
souls by giving them a divine love.” 

When he began his search for the 
Church which possessed Christ’s truths 
and graces, Hecker turned first to the 
Anglican Church. Brownson advised 
him to do so, and his own brother John 
was already a vestryman in All Saints’ 
Church in New York City. Hecker 
meanwhile had come under the influ- 
ence of the Oxford Movement. Even 
before going to Brook Farm he had read 
several of the Oxford Tracts and dur- 
ing his first days there he had read two 
volumes of Pusey’s writings. Because 
of the German Romantics, his interest 
had waned, but now he renewed his 
study with greater enthusiasm. 

By March of 1844 Hecker was in the 
full tide of the Oxford Movement. In 
a very important letter to Brownson he 
wrote that his sympathies were with 
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that portion of the Oxford Movement 
which showed the greatest friendship 
toward what he considered to be “the 
other branches of the Catholie Church.” 
He did not plan to join either Church 
for some time, but “one of the two 
will be my choice, and it depends much 
upon the result in the meantime of the 
Movement in the Anglican 
there even will be 


Oxford 
Church 
room for me to decide.” 


whether 


HOME WITH TRUTH 


Shortly after this letter to Brown- 
son, Hecker went to Concord, Massa- 
chusetts. Here he hoped to make his 
final decision. At this point God di- 
rectly intervened, and Hecker wrote to 
his parents: “I went to Concord, as 
you know, to study in order to find 
the truth, but God in His Providence 
made use of this occasion to infuse it 
suddenly into my soul.” 

How did God do this? Hecker tells 
us: “The Catholic Church burst upon 
my vision as the object to which all my 
efforts had been unintentionally di- 
rected. It was not a change, but a 
sudden realization of everything that 
had hitherto obscurely captivated my 
mind and secretly attracted my heart.” 
Hecker returned to New York City 
and was baptized on August 2, 1844, 
several months before Brownson and 
over a year before Newman’s reception 
into the Church at Littlemore. 


TO WIN ARGUMENTS OR CONVERTS? 
What 
apologetical arguments did he draw 
from it? At When the 
time came for Hecker to act as an 


This was Hecker’s experience. 
first, none. 


apologist for the Church, he did not im- 
mediately see the value in his own ex- 
perience in dealing with others.  In- 
stead he used as his starting point the 
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HECKER’S CONTRIBUTION TO APOLOGETICS 


usual arguments from Scripture and 
Tradition, proving that Christ estab- 
lished the Catholic Church. From 
Europe he wrote several long letters to 
his mother, his brother John, and his 
sister-in-law. In his letters he pro- 
posed the traditional arguments. His 
efforts were unsuccessful, however, for 
the only other member of his family to 
become a Catholic was his brother 
George, and George had entered the 
Church with Isaac. At the same time, 
Bishop Fitzpatrick in Boston was en- 
couraging Brownson to use the same 
arguments. Although the _ brilliant 
Brownson won many arguments, he 
won few converts. 

Brownson’s failure was conceivably 
an important factor in Hecker’s deci- 
sion to use a different approach in his 
books, Questions of the Soul and As- 
pirations of Nature. Far from dispens- 
ing with the traditional arguments, 
Hecker rather was adding to them by 
placing a type of threshold apologetics 
in the early chapters as preface and in- 
troduction to the usual arguments. In 
these works he takes the needs of man 
as his starting point. Questions of the 
Soul shows how the sacraments of the 
Catholie Church satisfy what he calls 
“the wants of the heart’; Aspirations 
of Nature shows how the truths of the 
Catholic religion answer completely the 
demands of reason, thereby perfecting 
man’s intellect. 

The arguments in both books parallel 
Hecker’s experience. Of his need for 
the sacraments he wrote in his Diary 
before his conversion: “Man is weak, 
powerless, unable to perform any good 
deed to raise himself to God 
without the free gift, the blessed grace 
of God, the Holy Spirit.” To obtain 
this grace, “I do look to the Church of 
Christ for help.” 

Johann Moehler, it will be recalled, 


had shown Hecker that Chureh which 
answered the demands of reason. His 
experience with the excessive individu- 
alism of the German Romanties had 
convineed him that this was not enough, 
that an external guide is as necessary 
in religion as he had found it to be in 
philosophy. When, therefore, Hecker 
went on to decide upon which Chureh 
was to provide this standard, then the 
traditional arguments were necessary 
as the natural basis for his decision to 
become a Catholic. Yet even here the 
wants of the heart and the demands of 
reason were important. He criticized 
the Anglicans for allowing the sacra- 
ments to fall into disuse and for their 
lack of unity. In his two books the 
arguments from Scripture and Tradi- 
tion are used, but only after, in the 
early chapters, he has shown man’s 
need for the Church’s sacraments and 
guidance. Similarly in his lectures to 
non-Catholices, Hecker employed the 
same technique. In a letter to Cardinal 
Barnabo, Hecker explained that he first 
dealt with some want in man’s nature, 
developing it and illustrating it until 
his listeners were convinced of its pres- 
ence. Then he asked which religion 
recognized this need and fulfilled it. 
He analyzed other religions and was 
able to show that the answers given 
were either hostile or incomplete. He 
concluded by explaining positively how 
the Catholic Church not only recognizes 
the need, but actually fulfills it. This 
was Hecker’s “threshold apologetics” 
for non-Catholics until about 1872. 


“ARGUMENT FROM SYNTHESIS” 


Another argument, also based on his 
experience before his conversion, but 
which Hecker did not use as an apolo- 
getical argument until this time, can 
be described in a phrase often found in 
Hecker’s writings after the Vatican 
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Council: “the argument from synthe- 
sis.” The best way to explain what 
Hecker meant by “synthesis” is to give 
some of the examples he used in show- 
ing how the Catholic Church alone has 
preserved a balanced unity between 
seemingly contrary ideas. In early 
Church history the Arians taught that 
Christ was a perfect man, but not God. 
The Monophysites reacted against this 
error, but emphasized excessively His 
divinity to such a degree that they 
eventually denied His full humanity. 
Only the Catholic Church, says Hecker, 
was able to affirm both truths and pre- 
serve them in a perfect synthesis by 
her teaching that Christ is one Person 
possessing two complete natures. 

Hecker draws another example of 
“synthesis” from worship. The 
Quakers represent an extreme Protes- 
tant attitude in which all external signs 
of devotion or worship are either sup- 
pressed or viewed with suspicion. On 
the other hand, the Orthodox Churches 
must always guard against formalism 
and an exaggerated ritualism. The 
Catholic Church is able to synthesize 
her worship so that the external cere- 
monies not only contribute toward 
formal worship of God, but also aid and 
strengthen the interior prayer of the 
people. 

Hecker’s best example, however, was 
an outgrowth of his chief concern dur- 
ing the days before his conversion. For 
at least two years before his baptism, 
Hecker had tried his best to follow the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit within him. 
Yet he found it difficult to determine 
whether it was self-love or God prompt- 
ing him to act. By 1872 he began to 
place great emphasis on the svnthesis 
possessed by the Church. “We must 
never forget,” he wrote, “that the im- 
mediate means of Christian perfection 
is the interior direction of the Holy 
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Spirit, while the test of our being di- 
rected by the Holy Spirit and not by our 
fancies and prejudices is our filial 
obedience to the divine external au- 
thority of the Church.” He developed 
this idea in his Exposition, while in his 
Notes on the Church he extends the 
concept of synthesis to cover faith and 
reason, revelation and science, liberty 
and authority. 

There are many similarities between 
Hecker’s arguments and those being 
used today. Frank Sheed’s A Map of 
Life contains many parallels to Hecker’s 
argument from the needs of man, and 
Bishop Fulton Sheen also uses the 
same starting point. There are paral- 
lels to his argument from synthesis 
too. G. K. Chesterton and Ronald 
Knox have written of the “balance of 
the Church,” and their basic theme is 
the same as Hecker’s: only the Cath- 
olic Church has been able to retain her 
balance. 

There are other apologetical argu- 
ments in Hecker’s writings, but these 
two are the core of his apologetical ap- 
proach. He made most effective use of 
the traditional arguments, but he per- 
fected them by adding to them from his 
own experience. His arguments can be 
effectively used today in instructing 
non-Catholices. The Chureh’s fulfill- 
ment of man’s needs can be used in the 
introductory talk and in any discus- 


sion of man’s nature. “he Church's 
ability to retain and bal ‘* > truths 
of Christ in a perfect s ' 

woven into all the inst, 

cially those on the existe © vo. ‘ o 


and the role of the Church. By actually 
showing how the Church synthesizes 
faith and reason, revelation and science, 
liberty and authority, we can bring out 
forcefully that the Chureh (and she 
alone) accepts and perfects them. 
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finally, their parents’ attitude. lieve, correspond to Fr. Conway’s ques- 
The first question under consideration tion: “Are the reasons for going steady, 
_ is “Why do high school students go in your school, the same as those ad- 
hese steady?” On my questionnaire the vanced by the students of the public 
— students were asked to submit three schools of your city?” Thus, the re- 
e of reasons for their answer. As Fr. Con- — sponses should be in the social sphere, 
oer way! phrased it: “To get a simple _ so let us take a look. 
his 
1 be heise aaent Conway (Catechetical Guild Educational So- 
ting ‘When They Start Going Steady, by Father ciety, St. Paul, Minn.), p. 11. 
fill- have gone steady have not gone steady 
the Sen. Jun. Soph. Sen. Jun. Soph. 
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she 10. Eliminate competi- 
tion 7 2 13 t 
11. Cannot mix 4 2 3 3 3 4 








THE 
12. Petting 3 4 
13. Other reasons _22 3L 
Total 291 246 


SIMILAR STUDIES COMPARED 


The chart itself is self-explanatory 
and many interesting and helpful con- 
clusions can be drawn from it. But one 
facet deserves special consideration. 
Notice the social pressure to go steady 
which increases as the student passes 
through his high school career. This is 
apparent from the progressive increase 
of such motives as “date assurance,” 
“follow the crowd,” and “eliminate 
competition.” This pressure coupled 
with the fear of being different consti- 
tutes one of the chief reasons which 
prompt the teenager to go steady. 

Fr. Conway, when treating the mo- 
tives which prompt the adolescent to go 
steady, points to the fear of being dif- 
ferent, based upon a psychological in- 
stability, as a major factor. The teen- 
ager is in the process of determining 
his ideals which, in turn, will determine 
the entire outcome of his life. While 
arriving at these ideals, he is unstable 
and unsteady, subject to daily changes 
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3 6 
36 12 60 4 
196 281 345257 


in his convictions. In other words, the 
teenager is confused and does not want 
anyone to know of his problem. For 
many, the escape is found in a crowd. 
The crowd, then, determines his actions 
and gives him a certain moral en- 
couragement to carry them out. Thus, 
should the crowd believe that going 
steady is “the thing to do,” he follows. 

The survey conducted by Our Sunday 
Visitor confirms the fact related on the 
chart that “date assurance” is the chief 
reason posited by the students them- 
selves for going steady. According to 
the OSV survey, this reason constituted 
27 per cent of the total reasons sub- 
mitted; according to my survey, this 
motive accounts for 24.3 per cent of 
the total reasons submitted. 

Before passing on to the next ques- 
tion, I wish to chart the responses given 
to the same question by the senior stu- 
dents of another Catholic high school 
in Ohio. Here we shall not contrast 
experience against inexperience, but the 
laddies against the lassies. 


boys (82) — girls (97) 


1. date assurance 50 66 
2. seniors preparing for marriage 20 19 
3. like one another 19 26 
4. better understanding of other person 13 13 
5. popularity 7 22 
6. companionship 7 s 
7. it saves money 1] 7 
8. feeling of being wanted 3 6 
9. other reasons 16 40 

total 146 200 


Two interesting points, therefore, can 
1) 
a No. 1 


be deduced from the chart above: 
“date assurance” still rates 
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motive; 2) three girls to every boy 


a means of 
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believe that going steady i: 
obtaining popularity. 
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OWS. necessary condition, namely, prepara- school, that they are entering upon an 
day tion for marriage, which alone justifies occasion for serious sin against the 
the this practice. Should his response be Sixth Commandment. They regard 
hief negative, he has the opportunity of ‘going steady’ from a social, and not 
em- condemning it as an oceasion of sin. If from a moral viewpoint.” 
x to 
uted “YES” have gone steady have not gone steady 
sub- Sen. Jun. Soph. Sen. Jun. Soph. 
is rma - - ~ 
a total “YES” > 23 8h y 10 16 
ty) 
1. preparation for marriage 8 10 3 5 4 4 
2. security for dates 8 10 11 3 l 5 
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- 3. like each other r 12 11 3 3 5 
ven 4. fun 6 6 3 l 2 
stu- 5. companionship 3 3 8 2 2 2 
100] 6. know each other better 3 4 8 - 2 2 
— 7. to know someone cares 2 4 + _ I l 
t} 8. other reasons 4 20 13 4 10 12 
1€ —_ — = = —— 
total 4] 69 57 16 23 33 
“NO” have gone steady have not gone steady 
Sen. Jun. Soph. Sen. Jun. Soph. 
total “NO”’—> 63 45 35 84 106 81 
. leads to sin 34 18 20 50 63 40 
2. hurts personality 43 25 27 62 54 48 
3. hinders social activities 28 21 9 22 51 48 
4. only for marriage 9 8 7 17 28 21 
5. forbidden by Church, 
parents, and/or priest 2 4 | as t 2 
6. too young 14 1] i) 26 27 30 
7. hinders school work i) 3 2 5 11 r 
8. other reasons 25 19 13 17 29 13 
total 163 10991 199 267 209 
There is yet another group, namely _ students. Since their answers offer no 
OV those who “sometimes,” i.e., under cer- new revelation, however, we shall not 
of tain conditions, recommend the prac- consider them. 


tice of going steady among high school First. of all, it is of interest to note 
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that 40 per cent of the experienced 
youths recommend the practice of going 
steady in high school, whereas but 11.4 
per cent of the inexperienced think it a 
good idea. Does this prove that the ex- 
perienced adolescents, after reflecting 
upon their experience, have concluded 
that going steady has proved to be a 
great asset in their social and moral de- 
velopement? I think not, because, for 
example, better than two-thirds (16 
seniors) of all the experienced seniors 
who recommend going steady, are pres- 
ently entangled in such an association. 
There remain but seven seniors, a mere 
9.7 per cent of the total number of 
seniors who have gone steady, who are 
currently on the available list and who 
recommend this practice. Thus, only 
one out of 13.4 “experienced 
seniors’ who are not presently going 
steady believe such an association is 


every 


advantageous to the high school student. 

Although the percentage is not so 
high as we might wish, yet we see that 
29 per cent of all who recommend the 
practice of going steady among high 
school students posit the justifying rea- 
son: “as a preparation for marriage.” 

The second chart is more consoling 
in this respect. From a total of 414 
students who condemn the practice of 
going steady among high school stu- 


have gone steady 


Sen. 

total students > 104 

1. preparation for marriage 74 
2. age and/or maturity, i.e., 

senior, age 17, or over 61 

3. like or love one another 28 

4. good job 24 

5. “No parking”’ 21 

}. both be good Catholies 13 

7. compatibility 10 

8. permission of parents 10 

9. group dates 4 


dents, 331, or 80 per cent of the total, 
posit some moral reason, i.e., either 
“leads to sin,” or “only for marriage,” 
or “forbidden by the Church, parents, 
and/or priest.” Implicit in the re- 
sponse, “too young,” might also be con- 
tained some moral motive, e.g., “I am 
too young to be thinking of marriage 
and, therefore, too young to go steady.” 
Although this is not the ideal situation, 
I believe it does mirror that the average 
student considers moral as well as social 
reasons when considering the practice 
of going steady. 


CONDITIONS REQUIRED FOR 
GOING STEADY 


This questionnaire would not be com- 
plete without a question concerning the 
objective and necessary conditions for 
going steady. In this question, “What 
three conditions or requirements do you 
think should be 
steady?,” 


for going 
the student is asked to ab- 
stract from personalities and answer 
the question from the fund of his moral 
and social knowledge. As is apparent, 
this practice enters both the social and 


necessary 


moral realms and these two aspects of 
going steady cannot be divorced. Their 
answers to this question will be even 
more revealing of their religious educa- 
tion than was the preceding. 


have not gone steady 
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10. previous dating experi- 
ence 

11. don’t cheat 

12. consult confessor 

13. miscellaneous and vague 


answers 10 
total 258 


From this chart 1 wish to consider but 
two factors. The first concerns itself 
with the gradual increase of moral re- 
quirements as the student progresses 
through his high school course. Let us 
take for example their response, “prep- 
aration for marriage.” Of the seniors 
73.7 per cent posit this as a necessary 
requirement; only 58.6 per cent of the 
junior class see the necessity of this 
condition; whereas but 53.5 per cent of 
the sophomores view the question in its 
correct light. Does this not reflect that 
these Catholic high school students are 
receiving moral guidance in religion 
class and that this instruction is ac- 
centuated during their high school 
years? 


MORALITY OF STEADY DATING 


The second factor under considera- 
tion is that the average Catholie high 
school student considers the question of 
going steady in the light of its morality. 
Answers #1, #5, #6, #9, and #12 con- 
sider this exclusive dating in its moral 
aspect. Exactly 534 answers, or one- 
third of the total answers submitted, 
are thus considering the morality. Al- 
though under ideal circumstances this 
suffices to attribute one strictly moral 
answer to each student, I know that not 
to be the ease. A careful examination 
of the questionnaires revealed that 475 
students, or 77.1 per cent of the entire 
student body, explicitly noted at least 
one strictly moral answer, the most 
popular of which was “preparation for 
Another 18.2 per cent 
posited answers, e.g., “maturity, per- 


Inarriage.”’ 


mission of parents, ete.,” which might 





2 18 10 35 =~ 10 
247 188 = 273-345-300 


readily have been influenced by their 
moral knowledge. The remaining 4.7 
per cent, or 29 students, completely 
neglected to note any moral condition, 
either explicit or implicit. Thank God 
it is so small a minority. 

Many of this group of 29 might have 
thought the questionnaire a big joke, 
for here are a few examples of their 
“conditions”: 1) “like a girl for a 
while . . . date her . . . drop her”; 2) 
“that the boy has a ring”; 3) “money, 
ear, girl’; 4) “I think the boy and the 
girl should have a job” (the only reason 
submitted for this question); 5) “good 
looking . . . nice personality . . . you 
have things in common”; 6) “money 
and lots of spare time’; 7) “good pay- 
ing job, good girl, and a good ear’; 8) 
“a good job, a good disposition, and a 
good humor’; 9) “money, car, and a 
girl”; 10) “job, ear, and a nice girl.” 

From the pages of several books and 
many pamphlets I have gathered the 
following necessary conditions which 
justify the custom of steady dating: 1) 
not more than one year before mar- 
riage; 2) moral, emotional, and social 
adults; 3) spiritual, mental, and physi- 
cal compatibility; 4) know the other 
party well; 5) pray and receive the 
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sacraments often. These reasons, I be- 
lieve, are contained either implicitly or 


explicitly in the responses of the Cath- 


“YES” 


have gone steady 


olic high school students, and thus there 
seems no need for continuing the com- 
parison, 


have not gone steady 


Sen. Jun. Soph. Sen. Jun. Soph. 
total students > 35 26 38 52 77 66 
1. “too young to be in love”’ 9 9 15 26 39 41 
2. “time to meet others” 17 8 17 23 23 19 
3. against an early marriage 6 l 2 6 3 6 
4. it leads to sin 7 4 8 5 15 i) 
5. miscellaneous and vague 
answers l 3 2 2 7 4 
total 40 25 14 63 88 79 
“NO” have gone steady have not gone steady 
Sen. Jun. Soph. Sen. Jun. Soph. 
total students > 60 54 32 34 25 25 
Parents 
1. say I am mature enough 
to know my own mind 20 8 3 16 3 4 
2. trust me 14 25 1 5 15 21 
3. like my choice 20 14 6 I 3 
4. ...as a preparation for 
marriage 3 3 l 6 | 
5. miscellaneous and vague 
answers 0) 5 4 BY 4 t 
total 66 55 35 36 23 36 


ATTITUDE OF PARENTS 


The final question on the question- 
“Would your parents object if 
Explain 


naire: 
you decided to go 
your answer.” 
Among the experienced girls and boys, 
31 did not know the opinion of their 
parents on this subject; 66 of the un- 
experienced were also in the dark. The 
parents of this former group have defi- 


steady? 


nitely neglected their duty as parents 
since they have a positive obligation of 
guiding their children in such matters. 
Their child has already gone steady and 
yet they have not voiced a firm “NO” 
which would probably have curtailed 
this association immediately. It does 
not suffice that they send their children 
to a Catholic school, but they must dis- 
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cipline their sons and daughters to live 
according to the moral principles which 
Nor 
are the parents of the latter group ex- 


they have been taught in school. 


cused from blame simply because their 
son or daughter has not as yet fallen 
prey to the custom of going steady. 
Even before the danger has arisen, they 
must voice their objections to the cus- 
tom—there should never be any doubt 
in the child’s mind as to the opinion of 
his parents on this particular subject. 


A COMPARISON 


Returning to the charts, there are 
two items which deserve our considera- 
tion. The first 
comparison between the findings of the 


concerns itself with a 


survey conducted by Our Sunday Visi- 
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tor and those of my questionnaire. The 
former reported that the responses to 
the question, “Are your parents favor- 
able to the idea of going steady?” are 
54 per cent “No,” 17 per cent “Yes,” 
and 29 per cent “Indifferent.” My 
figures correspond almost exactly, 56 
per cent “No” and 44 per cent “Yes.” 
We differ only in this: I have incor- 
porated all the “Indifferent” responses 
under “they trust me”; thus, this “In- 
different” group was added to the 
“Yes” group. Why? Because I feel 
that no parent who sends his child to 
a Catholic school would be entirely in- 
different in a matter which affects the 
social and moral welfare of his child, 
nor would the Catholic student accuse 
his parents of such indifference. 
Rather, I believe that the student is 
trying to say that his parents see noth- 
ing objectionable in going steady and 
thus leaves the decision to the child. 
No matter how one reasons about this 
“Indifferent” class, the facet remains 
that almost half of all the parents of 
the children surveyed are not even 
vocally opposing the custom of their 
teenager going steady, something which 
involves sO many social and moral 
dangers to the adolescent. 

The second and more significant fact 
of which the charts speak, points to the 
parents’ attitude as an important de- 
ciding factor whether or not the child 
goes steady. Among those seniors who 
have gone steady, only 36.8 per cent 
admit that their parents objected, 
whereas the parents of the seniors who 
have never gone steady have left no 
room for doubt in the minds of 60.5 per 
cent of their children. This parental 
influence is not limited to the senior 
class, but is even more striking among 
the juniors and the sophomores. 

It has been my intent in these articles 
to establish the lack of harmony which 


exists between the objective and sub- 
jective orders of morality as regards 
the question of “going steady.” And 
even though the erroneous subjective 
attitude of the student may place the 
custom of “going steady” in the realm 
of meritorious acts, it is not the ideal 
order. Catholic education is directed 
precisely to establish a perfect harmony 
between the objective and subjective 
orders. Unless our Catholic education 
accomplishes this end, it fails in its 
primary aim. From these articles we 
have seen that for the most part Cath- 
olic education (at least in this one 
Catholic high school in Ohio) has been 
successful. Yet, if priests, parents, and 
teachers cooperate in the total develop- 
ment and education of the teenager, 
Catholic education will produce this 
desired perfect harmony. Then the 
student will be armed with correct moral 
knowledge, which coupled with the grace 
of God, will form a formidable enemy 
against the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. With these thoughts in mind, I 
will outline a few brief suggestions 
which I have gathered from my read- 
ing and personal letters which priests 
and brothers, actively engaged in teach- 
ing and Catholie Action, have so kindly 
forwarded to me. 


DUTIES 


To cope with this problem, the priest 
as confessor must follow the ordinary 
moral principles as regards the denial 
of absolution if the adolescent is in the 
proximate occasion of serious sin and 
refuses to remove it. If there is hope 
of marriage within a reasonable time, 
the penitent must resolve to use the 
necessary precautions to avoid serious 
sin in the future. Furthermore, the 
priest must give positive spiritual guid- 
ance in the confessional as regards the 
morality of this practice and the fragil- 
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ity of the virtue of chastity. Through 
personal contact and sermons, the priest 
must educate both the parents and the 
teenagers on the morality of the cus- 
tom and the beauty of the virtue of 
chastity. An oceasional talk to the 
teenagers themselves on the social and 
moral evils which follow from going 
steady is a “must.” As an example, 
the priest might develop the Biblical 
story of Amnon and Thamar: where 
could he find a better story of the magic 
vand of passion changing love into 
hatred? His talks must also include 
the dangers of the automobile and 
drink in the boy-girl association as 
these have proved to be the chief levers 
of passion. 

The duty of the teacher is focused 
upon the following preventive measures: 
1) sex education prior to temptation, 
and this education is not to be limited 
simply to “don’ts” but positive meas- 
ures are to be employed, e.g., distribute 
pamphlets on the subject of chastity; 
2) promote good social group entertain- 
ment, e.g., square dances; 3) present to 
the student, both by word and example, 
a philosophy of life based upon the 
teachings of the Church; 4) obtain the 
confidence of the student by patient 
understanding and sympathy for his 
problems . but never confuse sym- 
pathy with a lack of discipline. Once 
the problem has arisen, the solution 
must be adapted to the personality of 
the student. Sometimes compliments 
are useful, e.g., “You have a promising 
future, why take the chance of ruining 
it?” At other times, the answer is 
found in satire, e.g., “Love is more than 
looking at a face and a figure; after 
marriage you'll look at the same face 
for many a year and most of the time 
it won’t be painted.” In practice, the 
first argument to be employed is the 
morally objective character of going 


Even if he has learned from 
experience that this argument is not the 
most effective, it should be the first 
employed in order to imprint upon the 
mind of the student that the teacher is 
primarily interested in the student’s 
spiritual welfare. 

Other arguments might be 
effective are: 1) injustice to oneself 
and one’s partner; 2) danger of not 
finding the right mate; 3) opposed to 
proper development of the personality ; 
4) missing all the fun by being a slave 
to the skirt, ete. Last but not least 
is a suggestion which a Holy Cross 
priest sent me: “The most effective 
remedy that I could suggest is the Cath- 
olic Action ‘Cell’ approach. Select a 
group of leaders, present the problem 
to them, and let them work out the evils 
and afterwards the remedy. Remem- 
ber that best Catholic Action 
leaders are not the ‘goody, goody’ boys, 
but many times the rough and tough 
ring leaders of the gang. Convince 
them and by careful direction get them 
to think up the remedies and your prob- 
lem will solve itself. 
teenagers understand teenagers best.” 
This particular priest speaks with ten 
vears’ experience with Catholic Action 


steady. 


which 


your 


In my experience, 


groups in New Orleans, Chicago, and 
Cleveland. Another priest offered the 
very same suggestion and his years of 
experience as a teacher number four- 
teen. In many cases, this remedy 
strikes at the root of the problem. For, 
if the ordinary student follows the 
crowd, then let the crowd itself present 
and follow the correct mode of action. 
Since the teacher completes and per- 
fects the role of the parents in the edu- 
cation of their children, the very same 
preventive and medicinal measures are 
to be used by the parents as presented 
above for the teacher. Besides treating 
the problem directly, the parents must 
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CATHOLIC TEENAGERS VIEW STEADY DATING 


control their teenagers’ dates, i.e., must 
know with whom their children are 
spending the evening; where they are 
going; when they will return and, 
finally, must insist upon double dates. 
Indirect measures, such as more family 
life, family recreation, family prayer, 
frequent reception of the Sacraments, 
have both a preventive and medicinal 
value. As a conclusion, I wish to re- 


*“Marriage and the Family,” Statement of 
the Canadian Hierarchy (Oct. 14, 15, 1953). 


echo the warning which the Bishops of 
Canada addressed to parents: 

We call upon parents to discourage 
and extirpate, as far as lies in their 
power, the pernicious custom of boys 
and girls in their early teens forming 
permanent and exclusive steady as- 
sociations which are so often an oc- 
vasion of sin. Heavy indeed will be 
the reckoning of parents who from 
negligence or fear of displeasing their 
children or from a desire to appear 
modern allow their children the free- 
dom which common sense rejects as 
premature. 





From'the pages immediately preceding and from those which follow, you 
are in a position to judge what a typical issue of THe HoMILETIC AND 


PASTORAL REvIEW offers its readership. 


We have made this suggestion before (and many of our readers saw 
merit in it), but we should like to keep before your minds that our young 
seminarians would be aided tremendously if they were able to have their 
own personal copies of THE HoMILEeTic AND PasTorRAL Review. Our priest 


writers are interested in the current speculative and practical issues, and 
we sincerely feel that our seminarians would benefit by a clerical magazine 
that is alert to the times. 

The suggestion is, therefore, that you consider our special annual sub- 
scription offer for seminarians ($4.00 per twelve issues) as a gift of lasting 
benefit—certainly an appropriate Christmas gift. 
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Needed: a Catholic 
Homiletic Society 


eis PRIESTS from all over 
the United States will gather in New 
York City to found the Catholic Homi- 
letic Society during the dates of Decem- 
ber 28-30 of this year.'. This constitu- 
tional convention will climax many 
informal discussions and much cor- 
respondence during the past year, in 
which priests with special interest in 
homiletic theory and training have can- 
vassed the need for such a society. For 
the readers of the HPR who have not 
shared in this exchange, it may be a 
service here to explain publicly the need 
and the advantages of organizing in 
this way. Although the writer can 
claim to speak only in his own name, 
since it will be up to the constituting 
convention to fix the aims and methods 
of the society, the thoughts expressed 





Professor of Homiletics 
at St. Mary’s, Techny, 
Illinois (major seminary 
of the Divine Word Mis- 
sionaries), Fr. Connors is 
chairman of the charter 
convention of the Catho- 
lic Homiletic Society. 








‘The constitutional convention will be held 
on these dates at the Henry Hudson Hotel in 
New York City. All priests interested in join- 
ing the CHS may receive information from 
Rev. Joseph M. Connors, 8.V.D., St. Mary’s 
Mission House, Techny, Illinois. 
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By JOSEPH M. CONNORS, S.V.D. 


here will give a fairly accurate view of 
the purpose of the forthcoming conven- 
tion. 


FOUR GOOD REASONS 


In view of the number of existing 
societies for priests, the founding of 
still another one should be justified by 
showing that it will fill needs which are 
not likely to be filled so effectively by 
organizations already on the 
The needs which call for a Catholic 
Homiletie Society can be reduced to 
four: the need for a constant renewal of 
priestly dedication to the preaching 
office; for discussion of current homiletic 
theory and training; for a steady flow 
of homiletic research and publication; 
for graduate study on the part of those 
who wish to specialize beyond the typi- 
should be 


scene. 


cal seminary courses. It 
here sufficient to examine these needs 
one by one in a general way, then 
briefly suggest how they can be cared 
for in the proposed society. 


NEED FOR DEDICATION 


The need for a constant renewal of 
priestly dedication to the preaching of- 
fice is almost self-evident. Whenever 
priests in a group fall to discussing their 
sermons, there is often a frank admis- 
sion of what a burden this work can be, 
and the remark is sometimes heard that, 
without any revision of the seminary 
training (which usually gets the blame) 


NEEDED: 


and without any new regulations by 
ecelesiastical authorities, a great im- 
provement would be seen in the Catholic 
pulpit throughout the land if each priest 
would make a greater effort to prepare 
himself each time he preached. Those 
who admit this to be true often point to 
the ennui and inertia which afflicts 
priests as well as anyone else. While 
this explanation has some merit, it is by 
no means the whole story. Good 
preaching, like good writing, looks de- 
ceptively easy. Priests know that ham- 
mering a sermon into shape is a creative 
effort and is subject to all the dryness 
and frustration, the false starts and 
resistant insights which are the com- 
mon lot of creative activity of any 
kind. Except for the rare occasions 
when the sermon seems almost to im- 
pose itself upon the preacher rather 
than be sought out by him, preparation 
for preaching calls for conditions favor- 
able to study, meditation and organiza- 
tion of one’s thoughts. It demands time, 
attention and concentration. 
The built-in difficulty of 
preparation is complicated by many 
only accidentally connected 
There is the progressive short- 


sermon 


factors 
with it. 
ening of the Sunday sermon over the 
vears, so that it almost appears to be on 
the way toward becoming a vestigial 
rite whose form is observed while its 
origin and purpose are forgotten. There 
is the peculiar tension and pressure of 
the tight Sunday morning Mass sched- 
ule, long announcements, recurring 
letters to be read, parking problems and 
traffie jams, which (with a dozen other 
anxieties) are enough to leave half the 
clergy of America limp and played out 
on Sunday afternoon. And then, as the 
week speeds by toward more of the 
same the following Sunday, there is the 
hustle and bustle of parish life itself, 
which. in many places makes it very 


A CATHOLIC HOMILETIC SOCIETY 


difficult to find the few quiet hours in 
the week that should be given to remote 
and proximate sermon preparation. 

Taken together, these external diffi- 
culties in preparation for preaching are 
formidable indeed, and the only force 
that can be opposed to them is zeal 
in the office of preaching, a keen reali- 
zation of its importance, and a total 
priestly dedication to it, come what 
may. New resolutions in this direec- 
tion are usually made during recollec- 
tions and retreats, but in all likelihood 
resolves would be much more 
effective if they had behind them that 
full conviction which is derived from 
discussion of these ideals with other 
priests organized into a homiletie so- 
ciety. Solidarity with other priests 
in a common effort to cope with com- 
mon problems will go far to support 
the morale of preachers and bank the 
fires of their priestly zeal. There can 
be no higher aim for the Catholic Homi- 
letie Society. 


such 


NEED FOR DISCUSSION 


The need, or at least the usefulness, 
of discussing homiletie theory and train- 
ing now current in our seminaries is 
readily conceded by most of the priests 
engaged in the work. A survey of 
what is being done reveals a great va- 
riety of methods and beliefs. To take 
a few at random. Some firmly believe 
in the value of refectory preaching; 
others consider it not only superfluous, 
but positively harmful to the future 
preacher. Some categorically require 
that seminarians write out and memo- 
rize every word of a practice sermon; 
others advocate a _ partially extem- 
porized method. Some believe that the 
main concern in homiletics classes is 
source material and sermon content; 
others maintain that this must be found 
in other courses, while their homiletie 
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instruction is confined almost exclu- 
sively to the mechanics of delivery. It 
would be easy to add to this catalog 
of divergent viewpoints, and the result- 
ing long list would itself be the best 
argument for meeting to discuss these 
points of view. 

Now in all this variety of opinion 
there are advantages. No one is likely 
ever to want a completely standardized 
training in our seminaries, even if it 
could be had. Progress thrives on dif- 
ferences, as can be seen in other semi- 
nary disciplines. Controversies in phi- 
losophy and theology are legion and 
are even systematized into opposing 
schools whose members tilt vigorously 
with one another on vital issues without 
leaving the camp of Catholic orthodoxy. 
This is all to the good. In the clash 
of opinions new solutions are some- 
times heard—and progress is made. 

There is a real difference, however, 
between the way in which a homiletics 
professor in his field and his faculty 
colleagues in their fields support the 
views they choose to hold on debated 
questions. When forming his opinion, 
the exegete will study the history of a 
certain Scriptural interpretation, fol- 
low the arguments which have been 
given on both sides in the past, weigh 
-arefully the authority and scholarship 
of other authors whom he consults. 
When he finally takes his position, he 
will know all its pros and cons and how 
firmly he can maintain it against ob- 
jections. While he works, he has at 
hand the conventional tools of his spe- 
cialty. He knows the norms of inter- 
pretation and the decisions of the 
Church’s magisterium. A _ new pro- 
nouncement of the Pontifical Biblical 
Commission will result in a flurry of 
articles in the exegetical journals in 
which every phrase of the rescript is 
weighed and pondered, Each principle 
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that is clarified and each precedent that 
is set is added to the scientific tool-kit 
which enables the Scripture scholar to 
present himself as “a workman un- 
ashamed, rightly handling the word of 
truth.” 

In a sense the professors of dogmatic 
and moral theology are in even a better 
situation. The dogma man has at his 
disposal, in almost every area of his 
field, concepts and terms whose mean- 
ings have for centuries been honed to 
razor sharpness on the whetstone of de- 
bate. The professor of moral has for his 
use reflex principles which have almost 
the exactness and stability of algebraic 
equations. Moreover, both these dis- 
ciplines are traditionally divided into 
tracts which stake out rather well- 
defined areas of discussion. When one 
theologian tells another, for instance, 
that he is teaching the tract on the sac- 
raments in general, the other theologian 
knows immediately what the tract will 
include and what the main points of 
discussion will be. If he knows his 
man, he may even surmise with great 
precision what position he will take on 
disputed issues, and even, in a general 
way, the arguments he will put forth to 
support it. 

Now all this is far from being typical 
of homiletics in the seminary. There 
is no comparison between the careful 
training given to a professor of Scrip- 
ture and the average preparation for 
teaching homiletics. There is no com- 
parison either between the neatly sur- 
veyed tracts in dogma and moral and 
the formless mass of material called 
homiletics, in which there are no con- 
ventional tracts, no traditional terms 
with precise meanings, no generally 
recognized systems to be adopted or 
rejected. One sometimes gets the feel- 
ing that there is no substantial theory 
at all, and often little desire for it. 
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Lacking an established academic con- 
tent for his courses, the homiletics pro- 
fessor is often quite easily convinced 
that the all-important factor in homi- 
letie training is constant practice. Get 
them on their feet, give them the chance 
to talk, and they will learn how to 
preach by preaching. 

Perhaps all this is as it should be. 
If so, a general discussion of it among 
homileties professors will confirm every- 
one in a good thing. But if there is 
more to it than appears, if terms are 
to be coined, and tracts broadly out- 
lined, and issues drawn up in order for 
debate; in short, if the materials out of 
which courses make up their academic 
content are to become current and 
available, then again the place to begin 
is to provide a meeting ground for dis- 
cussion. Perhaps the first point of 
agreement in discussion will be the 
need for theory. Even though the prov- 
erb says so, practice does not make 
perfect, that is, not necessarily. Prac- 
tice makes permanent, and what it 
makes permanent depends upon the 
theory which guides it. In the prepara- 
tion and testing of such theories, the 
discussions possible in the Catholic 
Homiletic Society will be invaluable. 


NEED FOR RESEARCH 


The need for research and publica- 
tion is almost a corollary of all that 
we have just been saying. Discussion 
relies on research. The desire for dis- 
cussion arises from the conviction that 
two heads are better than one, and the 
desire for research comes from. the 
realization that two heads are better 
only if each has something in it which 
the other does not. Good homiletic 
courses are not set up merely by dis- 
cussing and voting on them, nor do 
complete and practical textbooks for 
these courses appea’ out of nowhere. 


These courses and textbooks are the 
slowly ripened fruit of extensive re- 
search. They depend on it as vitally 
as the fruit on the tree depends on un- 
seen roots reaching far and wide be- 
neath the ground for life-giving mois- 
ture and minerals. It would be against 
nature to expect fruit without such a 
root system, and it is unnatural to look 
for adequate and effective homiletic 
theory and training without a produc- 
tive system of research and publication. 

There is an immediacy about this 
need for homiletic research and publi- 
‘ation which may not be readily felt. 
The present vacuum of  homiletic 
studies creates an intolerable situation 
for those who feel the need of a solid 
theoretical basis for the homiletie train- 
ing they are giving to seminarians. 
Abhorring nothing more than such a 
vacuum, some try to fill it by transfer- 
ring to the seminary curriculum the 
same courses that are given in secular 
schools of speech. They transfer these 
courses almost intact: textbook; lec- 
ture notes; assignments; ete. Homilet- 
ics becomes a course in public speak- 
ing, or even in a single part of public 
speaking, such as voice production. 
Training in publie speaking is mistaken 
for training in preaching, which is as 
serious an error in the long run as it 
would be to mistake training in philoso- 
phy for training in theology in spite of 
the very many matters which philoso- 
phy and theology, like public speaking 
and preaching, have in common. 

It should be easy to see how the 
Catholic Homiletic Society can foster 
and encourage the large amount of re- 
search and publication which is needed. 
The existence of such a society will 
give the individual worker the assurance 
that he represents an organized field of 
investigation. He can therefore feel 
that the small eontribution which he 
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must labor so hard to make to the 
general fund of knowledge will not be 
lost. It will be re-invested in further 
academic ventures which, in turn, will 
increase the sum of knowledge kept on 
deposit for those who write textbooks 
and teach courses in homiletics. More- 
over, through membership in such a 
society the priest will know what work 
is being done by others; he will be able 
to co-operate with them rather than 
duplicate their efforts. 


NEED FOR GRADUATE TRAINING 


The need for graduate study in homi- 
letics is obvious at this point. It is 
necessary both as a training in the 
methods of research, of which we have 
just been speaking, and as a program 
of specialized instruction leading to 
recognized competence and professional 
standing. 

Reseach in any field demands some 
preliminary training in technique; it 
requires the inspiration of close contact 
with leading scholars whose own re- 
search is stimulated in turn by their 
contact with their students; it depends 
on access to complete collections of 
basie source materials; most important, 
perhaps, it demands freedom to con- 
centrate for some years on the special- 
ized field, free of the burden of teaching 
and the interruptions of pastoral life. 
At the same time homiletics will gain 
immense benefit when it is taught in thx 
seminaries by professors whose special- 
ized training has given them protes- 
sional competence. While many pro- 
fessors without special training can 
give an excellent account of themselves 
by sheer force of their native ability, 
practical experience, and sound common 
sense, these very same men are often 
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the first to admit that there is need 
of this training. The precise informa- 
tion, sureness of method, and broad 
background which should be imparted 
in graduate study have no substitutes 
as qualifications for teaching. 

Now all this calls for the establish- 
ment of a graduate school of homiletics, 
at least a department of homiletics, 
in one or more of our many Catholic 
universities, none of which, so far as 
the present writer can discover, is 
now known to offer graduate work of 
this kind. Priests at the present time 
who look for opportunities to specialize 
are reduced to piecing together a train- 
ing in homiletics from odds and ends 
of speech courses—quite often on a 
secular campus—where, even with the 
best of good will prevailing, it would 
be unreasonable to look for a great and 
specific interest in Catholie preaching 
and in homiletics as a branch of Catho- 
lic pastoral theology. The influence of 
an organization such as the Catholic 





Homiletic Society, in establishing 
graduate courses in homiletics, and 


eventually a department and even a 
school, will in all likelihood be only 
indirect. Even so, it can be an effec- 
tive influence. For one thing, the laws 
of supply and demand prevail in higher 
education as well as in commerce. Uni- 
versities which cannot be expected to 
offer courses for which there is now no 
request will be happy to consider a re- 
quest made by the strong corporate 
voice which a Catholic homiletie so- 
ciety will have. Again, the discussions 
in such a society will, in a subtle way, 
recruit students for graduate work. 

These are some of the reasons which 
seem to make it desirable at the present 
time to found a Catholic Homiletic So- 
ciety. 
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The Raid on Jasna Gora 


Considerable attention was given by 
L’Osservatore Romano (v.g., No. 181 
[29.846]) to the shameful raid by the 
Communists in Poland on the famed 
monastery of Jasna Gora at the na- 
tional shrine of Polish Catholies: Our 
Lady of Czestochowa. Violence, the 
accustomed lies and callous disregard 
for human decency characterized the 
activities of the Reds involved. The 
semi-official accounts in the Roman 
daily gave, in shocking detail, what 
happened. In summary, it was this. 

Agents of Poland’s Interior Ministry, 
together with officials of the “county” 
of Katowice, forced their way into the 
holy place through a door opened by a 
lay employee leaving the monastery for 
the day. This man was roughly seized 
and maltreated when he demanded the 
intruders to identify themselves. Once 
inside the monastery, the Reds said 
that they had come to search the offices, 
established there by Cardinal Wyszyn- 
ski, and that they were interested only 
in seeing printed matter not previously 
approved by the government officials. 
Instead, they grabbed everything they 
could lay their hands on. 

When an employee of the monastery 


started to phone to the religious su- 
perior to tell him what already had 
happened, a woman among the search 
party ripped the phone from the wall. 
Shortly, a religious superior entered the 
room and produced a government letter 
assuring the ecclesiastical authorities 
that no searches were at all intended. 
This letter was immediately confiscated 
and the illegal intrusion went on as 
before. Employees were jammed to- 
gether into one room. The contents of 
the desks were indiscriminately dumped 
into sacks. Even typewriters, private 
correspondence and similar objects of 
no possible use in a serious investiga- 
tion were appropriated, and much of it 
was smashed up even before the Red 
goons slithered away from the shrine. 

Meanwhile, pilgrims outside did not 
know what was happening in the mon- 
astery itself. But at one point in the 
proceedings, some of the members of 
the monastery community accompanied 
a Communist official to a newsrack out 
in the pilgrimage courtyard. The pil- 
grims standing nearby thought that 
the rack was to be opened to sell re- 
ligious booklets. They approached and 
were rudely ordered away by the official. 
Before long, all the people in the place 
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learned of what was happening and be- 
gan to express strong objections to the 
raid. When even the priests tried in 
vain to quiet them, the Communists 
threatened them, and forthwith the pil- 
grims grew louder in their protests and 
bloeked off all entrances into the area. 

At this juncture, the beleaguered 
Communists sent out a hurry-up signal 
on their walkie-talkie, and militiamen, 
stationed not far off, came in on the 
double. They jammed their way 
through the barricades and lunged at 
the frightened civilians in the yard. By 
this time it was dark, and the violence, 
the noise and fright created a general 
panic. The militiamen, sturdily armed 
and brutal, disregarding age or sex of 
the pilgrims, beat into submission men, 
women and children, along with the 
priests who had been striving all along 
to restore some order. 

A number of the civilians were herded 
into police vans and carted away. Bit 
by bit the crowd thinned out and van- 
ished. The sub-human Reds finished 
gathering their booty and—flushed with 
their glorious victory—drove away. 

A day or two later, a Communist 
“minister without portfolio” named 
Sztachelki, found it necessary to call 
in the press, including foreign corre- 
spondents, to “clarify” the situation. 
He explained that it was all a matter 
of internal affairs of his government. 
Besides, certain anti-government ma- 
terial was found, specifically, a book 
on the miracles attributed to Our Lady 
of Czestochowa, which book included 
an account of an alleged miracle that 
favored the Poles in their war with the 
Russian Bolsheviks in 1920. 

This incident reveals once again to 
civilized men Communism’s tender 
solicitude for civil rights and human 
dignity. 
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Family and Society 


Taking a familiar truth—the quality 
of a society is determined by the qual- 
ity of family life, society’s basie cell— 
Pius XII told a group of Spanish pil- 
grims that although it will be a formi- 
dable task to reconstruct a better world 
on this foundation, yet it is absolutely 
necessary that it be done (L’Osservatore 
Romano, No. 188 [29.853]). . This can 
be achieved only through the sanctifica- 
tion of the family itself, as a healthy 
body depends upon the well-being of 
the individual cells comprising it. 

The enemies of Christian 
realize this truth, and therefore they 
attack family life on all sides, aided in 
their wicked designs by the complicity 
of the powers of evil and by unfettered 
human passion. Because of this, said 
the Pontiff, families must be genuine 
centers of holiness wherein prayer, re- 


society 


ception of the sacraments and fidelity 
to the law of God prevail. 

By fulfilling his own function within 
the familial group, each member of the 
family will attain to a certain perfec- 
tion and thus contribute to the sound- 
ness of the home’s structure. The whole 
world, Holy Father, 
should become a new house of Nazareth 
where the presence of the Christ Child 
will be the example, strength and con- 
solation of every family. Only in this 
way will humanity really find that 
peace which it seeks, often in vain. 


concluded the 


RELEVANCE 


The basie notions enunciated by the 
Pope in this talk are developed more 
scientifically and their sociological im- 
plications are examined by specialists 
in this field, notably, by Zimmerman- 
Cervantes in their classic Marriage and 
the Family (Regnery, Chicago, 1956). 
These authors show how the family 
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group exercises a key role in the matter 
of social change by bringing the past, 
so to speak, into the present. Con- 
temporary circumstances surrounding 
the family system always exert pres- 
sure upon it with a view to changing it, 
in one way or another. 

In this way the family becomes, as 
the Pope intimated in his allocution, a 
matrix of social culture, carrying for- 
ward philosophies and attitudes from 
the past, through the present and into 
the future. As Zimmerman-Cervantes 
remark (p. 128): “The family is a 
living growing institution, capable, as 
the bee poised for flight, of moving in 
any number of directions.” 

There is not, despite all that is said 
and written by armies of commentators 
about the importance of the family, a 
sufficiently clear understanding among 
people of the terrific responsibilities 
resting upon the family. It exerts a 
simply enormous influence upon the life- 
view of succeeding generations, all be- 
gotten within the family constellation. 
In a word the family (particularly in 
these times) is in a “system-decisive 
position.” 

The magnificent and penetrating wis- 
dom of the late Pius XII is again made 
clear to all who read and grasp some- 
thing of the profound thought always to 
be discovered in his words. 


Illicit Consecration of 
Chinese Bishops 


We have before us the full text of 
Pius XII’s encyclical letter, Ad Apos- 
tolorum Principis, addressed to the 
bishops, priests and faithful of China 
(L’Osservatore Romano, No. 209 
[29.874]). It was delivered during the 
summer, but the official text has become 
available only recently. 

In this important document, the Holy 
Father recalls that just thirty-two years 


ago, Pius XI consecrated the first 
Chinese bishops, and that it was in 
1946 that Pius XII himself established, 
for the first time, a native Chinese 
hierarchy. Just a few years after this, 
the attacks of Communism began to 
wreak immense damage. Missionaries 
were compelled to leave their posts; 
other priests and bishops were forced 
into prison; still others had to endure 
great hardships. 

These things took place in China, 
wrote the Pope, despite his encyclicals 
of 1952 and 1954 in which he had stated 
clearly that Catholics are just as good 
citizens as others; that the Church is 
not something foreign or hostile to any 
land; that it seeks no earthly power or 
influence. 

In the present document the Pope 
declares that the conditions have grown 
worse in recent years, despite the fact 
that his beloved Chinese Catholics have 
themselves remained loyal to their faith 
and to their love for Christ. The cause 
of this worsening situation is due, in 
good measure, to the carrying out of a 
careful and insidious plan for a “pa- 
triotic association” to which Catholics 
are compelled to adhere by means of 
cruel pressures. 

Under the false pretext of promoting 
patriotism, this association desires grad- 
ually to lead Catholies to give their 
allegiance and aid to the principles of 
atheistic materialism, which denies God 
and all supernatural principles. Under 
claims of struggling for peace, this same 
organization spreads false suspicions 
and accusations by which priests, bish- 
ops and even the Holy See itself, are 
accused of harboring imperialistic goals; 
of trying to exploit the people; of en- 
tertaining hostile attitudes toward the 
Chinese nation. 

This long and detailed encyclical then 
goes into the matter of the recently- 
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developed schism in China, and it em- 
phasizes the exclusive right of the Holy 
See to appoint bishops, adding that the 
“election” of certain bishops and their 
subsequent consecration, even though 
apparently valid, are unlawful. This 
is evidence of a spirit of rebellion 
against the Church, cautioned the Pope, 
and it brings profound bitterness to 
him as the universal father and shep- 
herd of souls. 

With unceasing propaganda, the so- 
called “patriotic” movement has been 
promoting the “right” of Catholics to 
choose their own hierarchy, since such 
a choice (affirms the government’s as- 
sociation) is indispensable if the bish- 
ops are to secure the welfare of souls. 
Further, the association maintains that 
only such prelates as are chosen by the 
faithful are acceptable to the civil au- 
thorities. The reason for this: the 
government must be certain that the 
bishops chosen are not opposed to the 
“ideological and political” orientation 
of Communism. Some priests, despite 
grave warnings from the Holy See, have 
been consecrated bishops. 

The letter reminds all concerned that 
those who confer or receive such con- 
secration are liable to excommunication. 
And even if these consecrations be valid, 
they are nevertheless illicit, sinful, sac- 
rilegious. Citing St. John (X, 1) the 
Holy Father wrote: “He that entereth 
not by the door into the sheepfold, but 
climbeth up another way, the same is a 
thief and a robber.” 


RELEVANCE 


According to the latest figures avail- 
able, the number of bishops consecrated 
in the above-described schismatie man- 
ner, is fourteen. Of course, this figure 
is from Communistie sources and so 
should be taken with several grains of 
red pepper. During the month of June, 
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1958, such bishops were consecrated for 
the archdioceses of Kunming and Kwei- 
yang, and for the dioceses of Jehol and 
Paoting. 

Reports indicate that copies of thie 
Pope’s encyclical were 
doubt via the underground, in most of 


received, no 


the prineipal Chinese cities and prov- 
inces. 

The basic canonical norm involved 
in these consecrations is, of course, that 
of Can. 953: “The consecration of 
bishops is reserved to the Supreme Pon- 
tiff, and it is unlawful for any bishop, 
unless it is clear that he is authorized 
by the Holy See, to consecrate anyone a 
bishop.” The penalty for violation of 
this, as stated in Can. 2370, is ipso ture 
suspension. But in 1951, a special de- 
cree of the Holy Office (Acta Aposto- 
licae Sedis, XLIII, pp. 217-218) in- 
creased this to excommunication spe- 
cialissimo modo reserved to the Apos- 
tolie See. 

In time, the truth of this sad situation 
will come to light. Theologically and 
sanonically, the issue is fraught with 
the gravest questions. The validity of 
the consecration is probable, and the 
Pope seems to suggest that it is valid. 
If, however, it appears later that the 
priest and/or the consec 
lacked due intention, then the rite 
would, of course, be invalid. Whatever 
may be the status of these priests 
canonically or coram Deo, they can use 
our fraternal prayers. And who can 
judge them individually? And who ean, 
with any assurance at all, say what 
he would do had he been in their shoes? 


ing bishop 


Blood Will Tell 


In keeping with his many previous 
allocutions and letters on medico-mora| 
matters, Pius XII, shortly before his 
death, spoke to the seventh Congress 
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of the International Society of Blood 
Transfusion on the subject of herma- 
tology (L’Osservatore Romano, No. 
210 [29.875]). 

The Pontiff commenced his discourse 
vy referring to the constant interest of 
the Catholic Church in all that affects 
the good of mankind, even in the social 
and temporal aspects of human destiny. 
For this reason, the science that treats 
the blood, hermatology, is of central 
importance because it is, in a sense, the 
determined center for the chemical ex- 
changes essential to organic life. It 
carries on nourishment of the cells and 
elimination of waste matter from them. 

It has long been understood, said the 
Pope, that blood is intimately connected 
with life itself; life pours forth from 
the body along with the body’s blood. 
The phrase “to shed his blood”? means 
that one has made a sacrifice for an 
ideal of a noble kind. 

The Pope developed, at some length, 
medicine’s present understanding of the 
relation of the RH factor to the laws 
of genetics, and he added that the laws 
governing inheritance of blood type 
follow the Mendelian law itself. A 
child who is born of parents subject to 
the “RH situation” will be “RH _ posi- 
tive” and therefore destined to die be- 
fore its tenth year unless certain neces- 
sary steps are taken in time. Hence, 
appear perfectly 
healthy but are, in fact, carriers of blood 


individuals who 


disease can, by begetting a child, bring 
about a predictable family tragedy. 
This introduces problems in the psychic 
and moral order. 

Therefore, continued the Pope, cer- 
tain steps must be taken to obviate this 
undeniably tragic result. The public 
must become acquainted with neces- 
sary information about blood and the 
law of its hereditary effects, for in this 
way individuals and families will be 


put on guard. Medical services have 
been established to advise couples about 
this, and consultation in ample time 
may prevent serious later sorrow. This 
consultation, explained Pius XII, is not 
a religious matter since it does not 
answer parents as to whether they 
should have children. This is left to 
their decision. The Dight Institute in 
the U. S. is not, therefore, a clinic to 
limit fecundity; it is not a planned 
parenthood auxiliary. 

Based upon these premises, the ques- 
tion of blood genetics imposes serious 
moral considerations, since progeny 
constitute the material of every human 
community. In connection with this 
point, the Pope reminded his auditors 
that the Church has always energeti- 
cally opposed excesses in pride of race 
and racial hate. 


RELEVANCE 


In itself, this address might seem a 
rather routine allocution on a special- 
ized field. Actually, it implies exten- 
sive sociological ramifications. For one 
thing, the Pope’s reference to the 
Church’s attitude toward inter-racial 
relationships stresses again the vigor of 
the Church’s teaching on racial preju- 
dices. He used the phrase “colour-bar” 
when he mentioned Catholic efforts to 
eliminate discrimination from society. 

Interestingly enough, about the time 
Pius XII gave this talk, Time magazine 
‘arried an item in its “Religion” de- 
partment headed Catholics & Negroes. 
It’s thought provoking whatever might 
be one’s answer to some of Time’s data 
and its interpretation of them. The 
article admitted that the Roman Cath- 
olie Chureh in the U. 8S. had taken a 
strong and consistent stand against ra- 
cial discrimination. Nevertheless, “mil- 
itant partisans” of integration are both- 
ered by indications that the Catholic 
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position may be weakening. The item 
then drops from the admittedly noble 
strategic level to the less impressive 
tactical level. Among these “argu- 
ments” adduced by Time to show what 
it interprets as a weakening (or at least 
what it says militant partisans of inte- 
gration so interpret): NCWC dropped 
its Race Relations Bureau in 1955 after 
an eleven year existence; the reason: 
lack of funds. The Catholic Committee 
of the South, established in 1939 to help 
solve Southern social and economic 
problems, was “quietly” eliminated by 
the bishops of the South in 1956. So 
soft was this dropping of the Commit- 
tee that not even the 1958 National 
Catholic Almanac has heard about it. 
In New Orleans, Time continues, the 
desegregation planned by the archdio- 
cese for its parochial schools has been 
postponed to an indefinite future. 

The occasion for this report in Time 
was the fall meeting of the National 
Catholic Conference for Interracial 
Justice at Loyola in Chicago. 

It would be nice if Time would give 
a little time and space to what the 
Chureh itself has done for the cause 
that the newsmagazine also espouses. 


Pope Speaks to Dominican 


Third Order 


It is rather unusual for the Pope to 
refer, by name, to Communism. Al- 
though his words were very often di- 
rected against the godless nature of the 
Red conspiracy, seldom did he dignify 
this diabolical philosophy by direct use 
cf its name. He did this, however, in 
an allocution to those attending an in- 
ternational Congress of the Third Order 
Secular of St. Dominic (L’Osservatore 
Romano, No. 201 [29.866]). The Pope 
spoke of certain similarities between 
the age of St. Dominic and our own, 
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declaring that the Church expects from 
the laity a collaboration as efficacious 
as that given to St. Dominie at the time 
of the heresies of the Catharists and 
Waldensians. Appealing for this, the 
Pope said: “Since the Catholic Action 
movements need solid doctrinal bases 
and efficient techniques for spreading 
Christian truth, and for creating, where 
needed, a network of charitable works, 
of social training and of religious edu- 
cation, you will be able to find room 
there for all your fund of initiative. 
We are thinking in particular of the 
immense needs of the peoples of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America, of which We 
spoke in Our address of October 5, 
1957. The intervention of an active 
Catholie laity is urgently needed to pre- 
vent the growth of sects and the even 
more menacing advance of Commu- 
nism.” 


Again: Natural Law 


Speaking in French to delegates of 
the Third International Congress of 
Judiciary Officials, the Supreme Pontiff 
reminded these legal officials that obedi- 
ence to civil authority is inseparable 
from obedience to God (L’Osservatore 
Romano, No. 212 [29.877]). 

In addition to going into considerable 
detail with regard to court procedure, 
the use of witnesses, the pronouncement 
of judgment, ete., the Pope touched upon 
the relation of human law to divine law. 
“Tt is sometimes held,” he said, “in a 
frivolous and superficial manner, that 
human lawgivers can declare rules op- 
posed to divine law and can enforce 
such norms even if contrary to divine 
law. . . . Obedience to Caesar should 
always stem from and remain united 
with, obedience to God.” 

The Pontiff concluded with an appeal 
tu the jurists to recognize the rights of 
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God in human affairs, for only in this 
way can the real benefit of man’s laws 
accrue to human society. Thus, in this 
address, the Sovereign Pontiff has re- 
iterated his oft-stated insistence upon 
the absolute need for recognition by 
mankind of the exigencies of the nat- 
ural law. 


Tranquilizers: Take It Easy 


A papal allocution to the first meet- 
ing of the International College of 
Neuropsychopharmacology, established 
a year. ago in Geneva, recapitulated 
varlier teachings of Pius XII on the 
use of new drugs (L’Osservatore Ro- 
mano, No. 213 [29.878]). 


In a forthcoming HPR issue 


“Newman as Parish Priest” is the title of the article; Fr. E. Leo Me- 
Manus of the faculty of St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y., is the 


In principle, he said, there is nothing 
opposed to the use of remedies destined 
to ease pain, even if these be narcotics 
and even given to persons who are dy- 
ing. This holds true even if the drug 
may happen to speed death’s arrival, 
provided the patient consent to the 
medicine’s use. This, obviously, has 
nothing to do with euthanasia. 

Addressing himself to the widespread 
employment of tranquilizers, the Holy 
Father mentioned the dangers which 
people face who have undisciplined re- 
course to these drugs with the sole aim 
of systematically avoiding the difficul- 
ties, fears and tensions which are in- 
separable from an active life dedicated 
to everyday human tasks. 


author. Fr. MeManus writes that Newman’s well-merited renown for | 
his intellectual accomplishments has tended to obscure his considerable | 


accomplishments at the “grass roots” level of parish life. Newman, like 
other pastors, had his money problems, his building programs, dealings with | 
income-tax officials, sick calls, parish visitation, door-to-door convert work 


(on one occasion he unwittingly approached and queried the local Catholic 


priest). 


Pastors and their assistants will find this a refreshing article. | 
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Homuutes 


on the Liturgy of 
the Sundays and Feasts 


BERTRAND A. PATTISON, ObLS.B. 


Born, educated and ordained in Eng- 
land, chaplain in the Royal Air Force 
(1940-1946), Fr. Pattison became a US. 
citizen in 1964. He was contributing edi- 
tor of View and author of two books— 
The Spirit Enshrined and Assignment 
Rome (Wagner, New York)—before his 
appointment as Director of Alumni and 





Public Relations and Director of the 
College Radio 


Workshop at Belmont 


Abbey College in North Carolina. 





Holy New Year! 


“Rejecting ungodliness and worldly lusts . . .” 


OUTLINE: 

(1) New Year: not for the Church, but 
the Church sanctifies it 

(2)What are we going to make of the new 
year? 

(3) What we usually think about. 

(3) What even pious people forget. 

(4) Magic of mystical change we can make. 


Technically this time of the year is 
not “new” according to the mind of the 
Church because, according to the lit- 
urgy, she began her New Year at Ad- 
vent. However, her pastors are well 
aware of the fact that the majority of 
the faithful are engaged in review of 
all that has taken place in their lives 
during the past calendar year and of 
all the hopes and resolutions that are 
being made at this time. 

Though the institution of the New 
Year festivities are not religious in ori- 
gin, there is no reason why they should 
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Feast of the Circumcision 
(Epistle). 


not be considered from a religious view- 
point. In fact, it is becoming common 
practice for pastors to hold thanks- 
giving services at the close of the old 
year and to have holy hours of dedica- 
tion for the new. The Church has never 
been reluctant to change a_ purely 
worldly festival into a holyday, es- 
pecially since the “world” has a tend- 
ency to change a holyday into a holi- 
day. 

What are men and women going to 
do with this New Year that is now so 
young? The cynic may say, “Much 
the same as they did with the old year.” 
But the cynic speaks only in half-truths. 
Though the pattern of one year—in 
terms of achievement—is very much the 
same as another, yet, given the freedom 
of choice that is ours, given, too, the 
good will that should be ours, there is 
no reason why this New Year should 
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not witness a striking difference in the 
merits, happiness and worthwhileness 
that it can bring to us. 


BLESSING OUR 
INDIFFERENT ACTIONS 


There are those who may say to 
themselves that their freedom of choice 
is very restricted as to what they can 
do better in the coming year as com- 
pared with that which has gone. They 
will have the same duties, the same 
obligations, the same daily grind of 
routine. What they have done for God 
in the past year can, as far as they can 
see, hardly be enlarged upon. They 
are limited to certain religious practices, 
to certain good works, to certain sacri- 
fices and penances; beyond this they 
‘annot go by sheer necessity of other 
daily duties and obligations. As pas- 
tors in a work-a-day world, we know 
how true this is. Yet, in considering 
the matter of New Year resolutions 
there is one very, very large area of 
human activity that is largely over- 
looked, neglected and lost to even truly 
religious souls. Our lives are not made 
up only of “good” and “bad” actions. 
No. In between these two extremes 
there are, quite certainly, hundreds of 


“What's in a Name?” 


thousands of actions which are, in 
themselves, of their nature, neither 
“good” nor “bad” in the supernatural 
evaluation of those terms. These are 
what theologians call “indifferent” 
actions, and it is most unfortunate that 
most pious Christians are so indifferent 
about them. Eating, sleeping, recreat- 
ing, working with our hands and brains, 
reading, writing, washing—these, of 
themselves, are neither supernaturally 
good nor bad. The real secret of a 
spiritual and highly meritorious life is 
to change these indifferent actions into 
supernatural and meritorious ones. 
How? By two very simple and neces- 
sarily combined choices of ours: by 
doing them in the name of Him whose 
name-day we observe today, and by 
doing them just as well as we can be- 
cause we are setting the seal of His 
name upon them. This is the magic of 
the mystical life: to supernaturalize 
those daily tasks that have to be done 
whether we like it or not. 

Our New Year resolutions might well 
be reduced to one, to follow the advice 
of St. Paul to his converts, the Colos- 
sians: “Whether you eat or drink, or 
whatsoever else you do... do all in the 
Name of the Lord Jesus Christ. . .” 


Feast of the Holy Name 


“His name was called Jesus” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Christian attitude toward name-giving. 
(2) Its importance in the gospels. 
(3) Symbolic and dedicated. 
(4) Our attitudes toward name-giving. 
(5) “What’s in a name?” 


Most of us are in no way responsible 
for the names we bear—indeed, some- 


times they are of such a kind as to be 
a real burden to us. It would be curi- 
ous, if beside the point, to investigate 
what would have been our name had 
the choice been our own. 


THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE 
There is a Christian attitude toward 
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name-giving as there is a Christian 
attitude toward everything _ else, 
whether of great moment or of little 
consequence. It would seem from a 
reading of the gospels that name-giv- 
ing was of some considerable impor- 
tance to the Jews. 

Looking into the little cottage of 
Zachary and Ann, as we may do through 
the writing of St. Luke, we hear a sharp 
and lively argument progressing con- 
cerning the name-giving of their only 
and unexpected son. One side of the 
family expected the choice to be made 
according to social convention—that he 
should be named after his father, Zach- 
ary. Ann, on the other hand, was 
equally determined that he should be 
named John, according to a divine de- 
termination made known to the parents 
by an angel. 

Companionship with Christ was also 
closely linked with the change of name 
or the bestowal of a new name. Simon, 
son of Jona, the fisherman, receives 
from Christ Himself the name _ of 
“Rock,” Peter. James and John are 
known as the “Sons of Thunder.” 


SACRED AND SYMBOLIC 


There is something here more signifi- 
cant than mere custom or superstition. 
Christian name-giving is both sacred 
and symbolic. It is sacred in the fact 
that both the ceremonies of circumcision 
(a precept of the Old Law) and bap- 
tism (a necessity of the New Law) are 
acts of dedication. Name-giving is 
symbolic in the sense that the name we 
bear is meant to signify something of 
what we have become by this act of 
dedication. 

How far removed our present-day 
custom of naming our children is from 
what it should be may be gathered from 
the coupling of the names of one gen- 
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eration of film stars with the names of 
the next generation of film fans. 

The ceremony by which male chil- 
dren were set apart from the rest of 
mankind as the Chosen People of God 
was symbolic of that ceremony by 
which, through the blood of Christ, the 
children of the New Law were to be 
dedicated to the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit in Baptism. 

The name-giving of the child was 
meant to be part of this symbolism and 
dedication. Baptism creates, through 
grace, a spiritual relationship of a 
sacred character. A Christian name 
was meant to symbolize this religious 
relationship. God-fearing parents 
wished to establish a patronage for 
their children by the use of a name of 
a saint of God to whose lives they 
hoped their children would in the future 
conform. Not infrequently a name was 
given because a particular saint had 
been invoked for the safe delivery of 
a child or because certain saints had 
assisted in making the marriage of man 
and wife fruitful. 


“WHAT’S IN A NAME?” 


To no small degree the significance 
of name-giving is an indication of the 
attitude of those who give the names to 
a child. As St. Ann’s relatives and 
neighbors wished to follow a new sociai 
custom by calling the future Baptist 
after his father, so do many Christian 
The child’s advent is 
nothing more than a natural occasion 


parents today. 


for joy that a male child is born into 
the world. Ann’s attitude was other- 
wise. To her, the child was a God- 
given joy; therefore he received a God- 
given name. 

Some writer has asked, 
There is a whole 
The adoption of a 


cynically 


“What's in a name?’ 
history in a name. 
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GIFTS FROM THE CHRIST-CHILD 


name is like the adoption of citizenship; 
we cannot escape from its obligations, 
its honors, its duties, its way of life. 
There are certain names we shun be- 
cause of their association. Judas is one 
of these. There are certain names to 
which we are attacned. Mary is one 
of these. Not that this or that child 
will necessarily be either a Judas or a 
Mary, but we may become holier by 
association or we may become iess good 
by falling short of what our name de- 
mands of us. 


JESUS, SAVIOR! 


The name that is above all names, 
the name at which all knees shall bend, 


every head shall bow! There is no 
other name on earth by which men shall 
be saved except by the name Jesus. 
We cannot take this name because we 
can never cortain fully the holiness, the 
mission, the yrace it symbolizes. It is 
not, in this sense, an “individual” name; 
it embraces a whole people: those who 
have been saved by the blood first 
spilled for us when, in human flesh, He 
was given this name at His circum- 
This dedication to the will of 
His Father in the Temple of Jerusalem 
was unique. Our dedication at the new 
birth of Baptism is a full participation 
in His. It is not a complete act, how- 
ever, until we have lived up to the full- 
ness of its implications. 


cision. 


Gifts from the Christ-Child 


Feast of the Epiphany 


“.. the Lord shall rise upon thee” (Epistle). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The facts we should like to know. 
(2) What we do know. 
(3) What Mary “stored up in her heart.” 
(4) The crisscross of joy and sorrow. 
(5) Comfort of the Christ Child. 
(6) Promise of the future. 


The details concerning the coming of 
the Magi are wrapped in some mystery. 
Only St. Matthew gives us an account 
of their visit to the Christ-Child, but 
there are many things that we should 
like to know. Who were these strangers 
coming from the East, asking, “Where 
is he that has been born, the king of the 
Jews?” What was it in the first place 
which prompted them to make this long 
and dangerous pilgrimage to an un- 
known Child? Was it a revelation? 
We do not know. What was the na- 
ture of the heavenly body which so un- 


accountably disappears and reappears 
as a guide to them? Again, we do not 
know; we can only speculate. 


WHAT WE DO KNOW 





We do know, however—and that for 
certain—that the questions which the 
Wise Men asked gave rise to great 
consternation and rumors, and that the 
civie and religious leaders in Jerusalem 
were disturbed. The stories, circulated 
by the shepherds of Bethlehem, were 
widespread among the people for many 
market days after the event, and, of 
course, prophecies of the holy Simeon, 
so well known to the pilgrims of Jeru- 
salem, as well as those of the Prophetess 
Anna had not gone unnoticed. 

There was one who, more than any 
other, “stored these things up in her 
Mary, the Mother of Jesus. 

recognition of her divine 


heart”: 
Simeon’s 
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Child, had confirmed her faith, given 
joy to the lowliness of His birth. The 
vision of the choir of angels she had 
not seen, but Simeon had shown her the 
Light of the World. He had also 
mysteriously referred to the shadow 
that must be cast by it—the shadow of 
the cross: “He shall be a sign of con- 
tradiction, and thy own soul a sword 
shall pierce.” 


GOD’S WAY 


How different were the ways of God 
from the ways Mary had planned for 
the bringing forth of her Child! She 
was not even given—nor was He—the 
comfort of her own home. It all 
happened, as it were almost by mis- 
chance, on the wayside to Bethlehem: a 
vattle stall; no fair linen; the warmth of 
beasts of burden. Then from out of 
the darkness of human _ inhospitality 
there came the visitation of shepherds 
looking for the Child who was to 
bring tidings of great joy to God’s 
people. 

What was to happen next? Without 
warning a cavaleade of strange men, 
their servants and animals descend 
upon Mary and the Child. The 
strangers fall down and adore Him. 
Could it be that this was to be the time 
of His recognition? And Herod, the 
King, was also to come according to 
these dignified ambassadors from the 
East. The joy and promise of all 
that the Angel had told Mary seemed 
now to be nearing some of its fulfill- 
ment. The gold, the myrrh, the frank- 





incense, all seemed to indicate that 
preparations were being made to ac- 
knowledge Him as the Son of the 
Most High. 

Suddenly the warning came! The 
first pierce of the sword of fear and 
pain: Joseph, “therefore, while it was 
still night, took the child and his mother 
with him, and withdrew into Egypt.” 


CRISSCROSS OF JOY AND SORROW 


Joyful season though this is, the joy 
which the Christ-Child came to give 
was one of comfort rather than a joy 
that is an escape from reality. He 
knew that His way was to be a sign of 
contradiction. Notice how the events 
leading up to and _ following the 
Epiphany are ones of contrast: the ob- 
scurity of the birth in the stable is fol- 
lowed by the divine revelation on Juda’s 
hills; the joy of Mary’s presentation of 
her divine Son in the Temple is re- 
strained by the mysterious prophecies 
of Simeon; then the recognition of her 
Son by strangers from across the world 
is overshadowed by the sudden flight by 
night into a pagan exile amid rumors 
of the massacre of children in and 
around Bethlehem. 

The pattern set in the story of the 
Divine Infancy is the pattern deepened 
and more detailed in the public life to 
follow, but the final and unbroken 
thread is one of triumph and glory, of 
resurrection and ascension. This is the 
pattern in the story of Christ that 
deepens our faith, confirms our hope, 
and enkindles our love. 


Papal Concern about the Family 


“and he came down with them . . 


OUTLINE: 


(1) What one man sows, another reaps. 
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Feast of the Holy Family 


.and was subject to them” (Gospel). 


(2) True of the Vicars of Christ. 
(3) Leo, the sower. 
(4) Leo, the doctor of the family. 
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PAPAL CONCERN ABOUT THLE FAMILY 


(5) How the family is the center of all re- 


form. 


(6) Why the Son of God sanctified the 
family. 


“Others have labored and is it their 
labors you have inherited.” By His 
life, teaching and passion Christ had 
sowed the seeds of eternal life; others 
would be the harvesters. To an extent 
this is true of all apostolic work; it 
is particularly true of the work of the 
Vicars of Christ; and it is in a special 
way true of our own times. 


LEO, THE SOWER 


Great and original though the works 
and teachings of the last four popes 
have been, still they have, to a degree, 
been harvesters of the original sowing 
of doctrine and teachings of that great 
and holy Vicar of Christ, Pope Leo 
XIII. In almost every field of endeavor 
and teaching, in philosophy and science, 
in Scripture and theology, in politics, 
economics, and social science, the great 
Leonine encyclicals paved the way for 
the pronouncements of each succeeding 
Supreme Pontiff. All of this work can 
be summed up in the motto of Leo’s 
immediate successor, St. Pius X: “To 
restore all things in Christ.” 

However varied the encyclicals of the 
pontiffs may be in the subject-matter, 
there is one point to which they all re- 
turn: the Christian family. 

Here against Leo XIII sowed the 
seeds from which later his successors 
gathered so rich a harvest. His insist- 
ance that no great reform of Christen- 
dom could take place without recogni- 
tion of the family as the pivot of society 
finds its expression not only in his 
naming St. Joseph as Patron of the 
Universal Chureh, but in a hundred 
other ways as well. All of Leo XIII’s 
writings on social and economic affairs 
point to the doctrine of the Christian 


family as the basis of a Christian state, 
a Christianized world. At a time of 
liberal individualism the need was 
great to restore the ideal of the family. 


LEO, DOCTOR OF THE FAMILY 


Pope Leo’s great encyclical on human 
liberty showed that this gift, which 
makes man distinct from all other crea- 
tures of this earth, can be truly under- 
stood and cultivated only within that 
human society of the family. Within 
the limits of the family circle liberty 
is rightly restrained and strengthened 
by parental authority which is the 
most ancient and original expression of 
God’s authority on earth. True human 
liberty finds its right expression in 
family life, in obedience, service and 
love of one another. Not until all 
families recognize the Christian under- 
standing of liberty can there be any 
true expression of it in society at large. 
The model of human liberty was best 
to be found, Leo taught, in the obedi- 
ence of the young Jesus to those who 
held authority over Him in His human 
nature, 


RESTORE SOCIETY 
THROUGH THE FAMILY 


In Leo XIII’s eneyelical on Chris- 
tian marriage—forerunner of that 
written by Pius XI, Casti Conubiui—he 
shows that the contract in the sacra- 
ment of Matrimony is the basis of all 
the continuity of the human family and, 
in that sense, is the only true form of 
any social contract among men. He 
points to the now well-established fact 
that where there is a weakening of the 
contract of Christian marriage there 
likewise is a necessary weakening of 
family life, indeed, of social life in 
general. 

Again it was Leo XIII who foresaw 
and warned the world against those 
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social and political institutions later to 
be known as Socialism, Communism, 
and Fascism. He wrote that they 
would deliberately set out to deny pa- 
rental rights and duties. What Pius XI 
and Pius XII have said in later letters 
and speeches was only emphasis of what 
Leo had said: the Christian family has 
rights and duties which are prior to 
and above that State institution in the 
matter of the education and religious 
upbringing of children, and that these 
rights cannot be violated without up- 
setting the whole of social living. 

Pius XI’s encyclical, Quadragesimo 
Anno, confirmed Leo’s teaching that all 
economic endeavor, all social strivings 
has but one high motive: the perfecting 
of the Christian family by freeing it 


from the cares of want and bringing 
those legitimate benefits by which it can 
more easily strive to perfect itself on 
the higher levels of culture and piety. 

If the Son of God submitted Himself 
to the discipline and domestic regime 
of His mother and foster-father in 
order to redeem the human race, then 
men and societies of men have no better 
means to redeem themselves from the 
evils of the day than a return to the 
principle that the family unit is both 
the most vital and vulnerable associa- 
tion in human relation: vital, if it is 
sanctified by the grace of Jesus Christ; 
vulnerable, if it is lacking that unity of 
the Mystical Body of Christ without 
which there can be no peace, no justice, 
no true progress in man’s purpose here. 


His Disciples’ Noviceship 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Two different but not separate trains 
of thought. 
(2) Significance of what followed after 
Cana. 
(3) Nature of Christ’s companionship with 
disciples: trial and error. 


(4) The miracle of love. 


The gospel-story of the marriage 
feast at Cana brings to mind two very 
different trains of thought—different, 
but not necessarily separate. We asso- 
ciate Cana with Christian marriage and 
we are also reminded of the closer link 
between Christ and His followers. To 
quote the author, St. John: “So, in 
Cana of Galilee, Jesus began his mir- 
acles, and made known the glory that 
was his so that his disciples learned 
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Second Sunday after Epiphany 


. and his disciples believed in Him” (Gospel). 


to believe in him.” It is this second 
lesson we would consider today. 


FELLOWSHIP OF JESUS 
AND HIS DISCIPLES 


Cana was the beginning of a new, 
closer link between Christ and the few 
followers He had gathered around Him. 
We would not be far wrong in saying 
that Cana marked the beginning of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, His Church. 
If it was not the marriage of the Be- 
loved with His Church, it was at least 
the betrothal, for the disciples were, in 
their hearts, pledged to Him, but not 
yet bound by the grace of the Spirit. 

St. John makes this significant re- 
mark: 
lieve in him.” 


“his disciples learned to be- 
Though a miracle was 
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FIS DISCIPLES’ NOVICESHIP 


the oecasion of the disciples coming “to 
know the glory that was his,” it did not 
mean that there was, at the same mo- 
ment, any miraculous change in them. 
True, the miracle at Cana opened their 
eyes to the fact that Jesus of Nazareth 
Was a man apart and above the rest 
of men. They had a hunger for per- 
fection, and there was something satis- 
fying to them in what He did and in the 
way He did it. There was, too, some- 
thing mysterious about His personality 
that made them want to know more and 
learn more about Him. They felt that 
companionship with Him, whatever it 
meant in sacrifice of other fellowship 
with friends and relatives, would bring 
its own reward. 


UNIQUE AND DEMANDING 
COMPANIONSHIP 


The companionship with Christ for 
the next three years, which began in a 
new way at the marriage feast at Cana, 
was to be in every sense of the word a 
time of trial and error. He was to lead 
them into trials and temptations, into 
sacrifices and renunciations which they 
could not possibly have foreseen at the 
time they committed themselves to 
Him. To think of the association of 
Jesus and His disciples as one of perfect 
harmony and understanding, of a per- 
fect blending of personalities, of a per- 
fect oneness of ideals and agreement of 
points of view, is to misunderstand and 
entirely distort the events of those 
three years of companionship and shar- 
ing of a common life together. The 
most remarkable thing—one might even 
say, the miraculous thing—was that 
such a union of Christ and His disciples 
should ultimately become permanent 
and binding. 

If what the disciples were entering 
into by companionship with Christ was 


some sort of mystical marriage, we can 
only say that during the first three 
years the parties to this bond—Christ 
and His disciples—had very different 
views about what this entailed, about 
its aims, about the means of living and 
serving each other. We may say that 
the parties to this marriage were poles 
apart at the moment they first entered 
companionship at the time of Cana. 

Christ had first of all to convince 
His disciples that their companionship 
was unique. If they chose Him, then 
they had to exelude any other human 
love that would endanger or betray the 
love of their fellowship with Him: ties 
of mother and father, of brother and 
sister had to be broken if they would be 
worthy of Him. Any ambition or at- 
tachment to worldly goods must never 
come between them: “Leave all things, 
sell and give to the poor, and come 
follow me.’”’ Any ambition to rule, to 
wield authority must be changed into 
a spirit of pure service of love: as He 
was to serve them, so must they serve 
Him and each other. 





AFTER THE NOVICESHIP 


To suggest that these ideas came 
naturally and spontaneously to the dis- 
ciples after pledging themselves (at 
least, internally) to Him at Cana is to 
miss the whole significance of the three 
years that followed. The marvelous 
and profound lesson is that as long as 
they were unconfirmed in the spirit, so 
long did they live at variance with 
Christ’s views, so long did they fall 
short of His ideals, so long did they 
dispute with Him, fail to understand 
Him. And yet, the miracle of His 
love was this: in spite of these differ- 
ences of viewpoint, in spite of their 
spiritual immaturity, in spite of their 
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failure, His love carried them through 
to the point where He could give them 
the fullness of His love in the Holy 
Spirit: at that moment of their sur- 


render of all, the Beloved took them to 
His own; the Mystical Body was be- 
gun; the marriage of Christ and His 
Spouse, the Church, was consummated. 


Mind Your Own Spiritual Business 


Septuagesima Sunday 


“ .. but one receives the prize” (Epistle). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Concerning our eternal reward. 
(2) St. Paul’s viewpoint. 
(3) Christ’s viewpoint. 
(4) Resolution of difficulties. 


It is not always easy to find an im- 
mediate connection between _ the 
thoughts expressed in the Epistle, the 
Lesson and the Gospel for the Sundays 
of the year. However, today we cer- 
tainly have a harmony between the 
lesson that St. Paul wishes to teach his 
converts at Corinth and the parable 
that Christ gave to His hearers many 
years before. Both speak, though by 
parables, of the eternal reward that 
awaits the faithful Christian. We may 
also note in passing that each uses an 
example that may be readily under- 
stood by those who read or hear the 
Christ took His example from 
the market place; St. Paul was writing 
to men and women renowned for their 
love of sports, so he chose to use the 
parable of racetrack with which even 
the Christians were familiar. 


words. 


TWO SERMONS 


At first glance it would seem that 
Christ and St. Paul, though both speak- 
ing about our eternal reward, differ as 
to the bestowing of the reward of win- 
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Christ seems to say that 
all will receive the same reward; St. 
Paul seems to stress the fact that though 
many are striving to win an eternal 
crown, only one (or few) will attain it. 
It is precisely because of the difference 
in point of view that the Epistle and 
Gospel, read successively, are most re- 
warding: they complement each other. 

St. Paul is stressing the fact that, if 
we are to win an eternal prize, we must 
buckle down and take all the means 
possible to attain it. We must not, he 
says, consider the cost at all; it is too 


ning heaven. 


rich a prize to neglect anything in in- 
suring our winning of it in the end. We 
must look and see how those who seek 
worldly and perishing rewards give up 
all they hold dear to gain their ends. 

Christ, on the other hand, is telling 
us something quite different about the 
He is telling us that the 
eternal reward He proposes to us is an 
entirely free gift of His Father. His 
Father has invited us to enter into a 
contract with Him: if we_ freely 
engage in this endeavor, we shall get 
such and such a reward. Furthermore, 
Christ points out, this contract, or 
engagement, does not depend upon how 


same reward. 


long or under what circumstances we 
do His work. He suggests by inference, 
therefore, that there is no real propor- 
tion between what we do, how long we 
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MIND YOUR OWN SPIRITUAL BUSINESS 


do it and the ultimate reward. St. Paul 
in another place teaches the same truth 
when he says, “Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither hath it entered into 
the heart of man what great things 
God hath prepared for those who love 


Him.” 
TWO TRUTHS 


Two truths are certain from this two- 
fold revelation concerning the reward 
that we must gain through the merits 
of Jesus Christ. One truth is that our 
reward is a free gift of God and is so 
far above our expectations that we 
‘annot even begin to gauge or measure 
it. The second truth is that we shall 
not win this reward unless we put all 
our energies into winning it. Christ 
emphasized this last aspect when He 
said that the Kingdom was like to a 
treasure which a man found in a field. 
Immediately the man went and sold all 
that he had to buy the field and so gain 
the treasure. 

Many people, honest and earnest 
people, are somewhat puzzled by the 
fact that there are those who seem to 
have the promise of the same reward as 


themselves, yet have not suffered half 
the hardship in gaining it. What these 
good people do not understand, or 
what they lose sight of, is the fact that 
God Himself with His inexhaustible 
beauty, goodness, richness is the reward 
of one and all. In this regard all have 
the same reward. The part of the 
reward which is hidden from us consists 
in this: God gives to each a different 
‘vapacity for enjoying that supreme 
happiness, yet each is so fully happy 
that he could not be more happy. St. 
Theresa, the Little Flower, said it 
simply: we are all glasses of different 
sizes, but each is truly full of God’s 
goodness. 

St. Paul hints that it is what we do 
and how much we sacrifice which deter- 
mines the capacity of knowing, loving 
and enjoying God for all eternity. Of 
this, however, we may be quite certain: 
what others are going to receive is no 
concern of mine; what I am going to 
receive matters. We are going to re- 
ceive immeasurably more than we give: 
according to what we are willing to 
give in knowing God now, loving Him 
now, serving Him now. 
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LITANY at 
NAZARETH 


By Rev. James J. McNally 
author of 
Rock of Truth, Make Way for Mary 
Until the Day Dawns 


IN THIS NEW VOLUME of short sermons rendering honor to Mary, Father 
MeNally is at his very best. Open the book to any page and you'll find the 
expressive language and simple prose style which readers have come to expect 
from the pen of this popular author. 


LITANY AT NAZARETH contains 49 chapters inspired by the invoca- 
tions in the Litany of Mary. These are much more than abstract eulogies 
of Our Blessed Mother; above all, they are practical and unforgettable lessons 
jn Christian living. Each of the chapters draws a distinct contrast between 
one of Mary’s sublime virtues, on the one hand, and its opposite human vice 
on the other. 


Father McNally’s original ideas, his colorful allusions and homely meta- 
phors make these meditations classics of their kind. And because the 
author’s style is simple and unaffected, it never intrudes to distract the reader 
from the great significance of the thoughts he expresses. 


+ Use any of the 49 chapters as complete five-minute sermons on 
Our Blessed Lady 


* For Conferences, Retreats, Novenas, Tridua 

* Let its thoughts be focal points for your daily meditation 

* Use it for spiritual reading 

#* Use it in your work as director of the sodalities of Our Lady 


Price: $3.95 
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The Student 


Is a Social Being 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LL.D., Ed.D. 


L, is the responsibility of the 
school to assist the pupils in the ac- 
quisition of those moral and social vir- 
tues which will help them to adjust 
themselves in social situations. To 
meet the social needs of high school 
students, writes Msgr. McDowell, super- 
intendent of schools in the diocese of 
Pittsburgh, certain activities in the na- 
ture of dances.and parties are necessary. 
It is not urged that the school assume 
the total responsibility in this matter. 
The home is in a much better position 
to exercise a chastening control over 
the enthusiasm of teenagers for all 
manner of diversion and _ recreation. 
Parents will readily comply with a 
school policy that promises to keep the 
bubbling teenagers within correct limits. 

Msgr. Driscoll, superintendent of 
schools in the archdiocese of Dubuque, 
embodies in his Guide! a number of re- 
strictions on the conducting of proms 
and similar affairs. He looks upon pa- 
rental co-operation with school author- 
ities regarding attendance at proms as 
essential. He insists that dresses of 
doubtful modesty must be forbidden, 
and that those in charge make every 
effort to keep the expenses at a reason- 
able level. The prom itself should be 
considered the event of the evening and 
is not to be supplemented with certain 
types of “after parties” where the prom 


‘Guide for Parents of Catholic Youth, by 
the Very Rev. Msgr. Justin A. Driscoll, Ph.D. 
(Bureau of Education, Archdiocese of Du- 
buque). 


participants are not subject to the 
vigilant eyes of their chaperones. Par- 
ents can do away with these dangerous 
“after parties” by making groups of the 
boys and girls welcome in their homes 
for a final snack after the prom is over. 
Parties lasting all night should never 
be permitted. Under these simple re- 
strictions the yearly prom may be a - 
source of great joy, and a thing to be 








Editor of The Catholic Educator, au- 
thor of texts for schools, formerly Super- 
intendent of Schools in the Pittsburgh 
diocese, Vice-President General of 
N.C.E.A., Msgr. Campbell is now in his 
30th year in charge of our educational 


section. 





remembered with pleasure and a clear 
conscience. 


ADOLESCENCE: AGE BETWEEN AGES 


In his essay, “Toward a Code of 
Social Conduct for High School Stu- 
dents,” the Reverend D. Joseph Cor- 
bett skillfully analyzes the adolescent. 
2 “Toward a Code of Social Conduct for 
High School Students,” by the Rev. Joseph 


Corbett, Quarterly Bulletin, January, 1958 
(NCEA, Washington). 
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He is aware of the appraisal made 2,400 
years ago by Socrates of what we today 
know as the terrible teens: “The chil- 
dren now love luxury; they show dis- 
respect for their elders, desire chatter 
rather than study, are now the tyrants, 
not the servants, of their households, 
contradict their parents, and tyrannize 
over their teachers.”” Fr. Corbett knows 
that Pope Pius XII called the forming 
of a child into a true Christian and per- 
son of character a “hidden and tedious 
work.” He is acquainted with the 
agreement of psychologists on the fact 
that basic character faults tend to re- 
veal themselves more frequently and 
more forcefully when the child begins 
that mysterious journey 
bridge of adolescence to adulthood. He 
concedes that we must look for a cer- 
tain amount of misbehavior during 
adolescent years, marked as they are by 
a desire for independence without hav- 
ing a well-developed sense of responsi- 
bility. 

But in spite of the verdict of these 
authorities he affirms categorically that 
youth is not a problem, but is essentially 
good, extremely idealistic, spiritually 
ambitious, exceptionally generous, and 
remarkably loyal. We who attempt to 
teach youth must study the standards 
governing his social conduct, and try 
to understand his view of a puzzling 
world with which he is only now be- 


across the 


coming acquainted. 


*“NOMADS OF A MOBILE 
CIVILIZATION” 


Corbett does not profess to possess 
a magic formula for youth’s problems. 
Perhaps the pupil’s parents are in 
greater need of guidance than their 
adolescent son or daughter. Even the 
best of the teachers of youth need guid- 
ance, for the influencing of adolescents 
is not an easy task. But it is a task, 





THE STUDENT IS A SOCIAL BEING 


says Allers,® that “can be accomplished 
if we first become aware of the charac- 
teristics of the personality we have to 
form. The educator has to beware 
varefully of assuming the attitude of 
the judge; his principal task is not to 
condemn but to understand.” 

Adolescence is an age between ages, 
an age when an individual is neither 
a child nor an adult. We must expect 
a degree of emotional instability; his 
guides must meet it with patience. 
The fierce independence of the adoles- 
cent and his resentment of all rule de- 
mand from us sympathy, understand- 
ing, and patience. He needs guidance, 
but his desire for freedom prompts him 
to reject it. He must confide in some- 
one and he longs to be understood. The 
understanding adult surrounds him with 
an atmosphere of sincere affection, of 
genuine interest. In showing this in- 
terest and affection for him we must 
guard against imposing our own will 
and we must never make light of his 
difficulties. The skillful teacher will be 
glad to gain his confidence gradually 
and will never cease striving to help the 
adolescent to know himself better. 
The young person desires to be re- 
spected as a person, albeit a person not 
yet fully formed. There must be no 
imposition of brute authority, for this 
repels the young mind and convinces 
him that there is no respect for his 
personality. 

Long experience has taught that “it 
is dangerous to refuse young people a 
certain legitimate exercise of freedom.” 
The degree of this freedom increases as 
he matures. The teacher expands this 
growing freedom prudently and thus 


“8 Character Education in Adolescence, by 
Rudolf Allers, M.D., Ph.D. (Joseph F. Wag- 
ner, Inc., New York). 


fits him gradually to face the world 
with its temptations and pressures. 

A realistic approach is called for if 
we wish to solve the difficulties of the 
adolescent. We cannot find the solu- 
tion in textbooks, and it is a mistake to 
refer to the experience of a preceding 
generation. The youngster lives in the 
here and now, and the teacher must 
take him as he is. “We cannot hope,” 
writes Fr. Corbett, “to impose a monas- 
tic or cloistered code of conduct. 
Many present-day youngsters are more 
sinned against than sinning. Who are 
they—the children conceived amid the 
chaos of war, without fathers for the 
first five or six years of their life, prod- 
ucts of the working-mother civilization, 
victims now of the two-jobbed father; 
fruits of a parentless existence, gradu- 
ates of the nursery and the day schools, 
sufferers of the broken homes, innocent 
victims of separated parents, nomads of 
a mobile civilization, sons of the coun- 
try-clubbers and daughters of the social 
butterflies, with the streets for their 
playground, the gang for their com- 
panions, the comic books and maga- 
zines for their bible, and TV and the 
corner movie for their very impersonal 
baby-sitters. Add all this to a nature 
that already is essentially insecure and 
unstable—the result is, of course, chaos! 
Is it any wonder they will cling to false 
guides, listen and fall for false promises, 
follow false views, and grow up with 
false values of importance and popu- 
larity and independence. In many in- 
stances, several of these elements have 
left their mark on the children we strive 
to direct.” 

The teacher’s own contentment and 
peace and joy in his work enables him 
to gain the confidence and trust of the 
adolescent. He must avoid being too 
strict or too lax. He who is too strict 
stirs rebellion and silent antagonism; 
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he who is too lax fails to establish a 
sense of responsibility. Above all, the 
teacher must not be inconsistent. In 
fact, all teachers of a given group must 
seek to establish a harmoniously prac- 
tical and consistent approach to adoles- 
cent problems. If parents join with 
teachers in such an approach, the ado- 
lescent will not be able to play one off 
against the other. 


DRESS AND APPEARANCE 


The Guide next gives attention to a 
very important factor in the life of the 
adolescent: dress. Generally speaking, 
a youngster’s: behavior corresponds 
strikingly with his dress and appear- 
ance. It is often said that dress or 
clothing has three main functions: 
protection, appearance, and modesty. 
The function of protection is obvious. 
The student must have clothing that 
will protect against the elements of 
heat, cold, rain, and the variations of 
the seasons. Changing conditions of 
the weather place upon the parents the 
responsibility of providing suitable 
clothing to meet them. The advice of 
Polonius, “Costly thy habit as thy 
purse can buy,” does not apply to 
children. Their clothes need not be ex- 
pensive; in facet, it is better if they are 
not. But they must be adequate to 
meet the needs of bodily health and 
comfort. 

The factor of appearance is scarcely 
of less importance. Perverse fads that 
prompt children to dress fantastically 
merit parental opposition. Clothes are 
an extension of the person, an external 
manifestation of inner values, and 
parents should channel the choices of 
their children in the matter of clothing. 
Added to this is the facet that the 
clothes children wear have a_ bearing 
on their lives and their external con- 
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duct. Proper decorum dictates that 
every student be dressed properly at all 
times. Neat, tidy, well-fitting clothes 
have a strong influence over his life 
and behavior. Proper appearance for 
the boys calls for neat and clean cloth- 
ing, a proper haircut, pants that fit cor- 
rectly, and at all social functions a shirt 
that is buttoned to the collar, a tie 
that is properly in place, and a suit 
coat. Tennis shoes, keds, motorcycle 
boots, and other objectionable footwear 
are unacceptable. In a word, parents 
must see to it that their children are 
fittingly clothed; there is a right time 
for every type of clothing—for the for- 
mal, the house dress, the blue jeans, or 
the bathing suit. Because they are po- 
tential tabernacles of the human race, 
girls are to be reverenced in a special 
way. They safeguard their own purity 
when their costume is modest on all 
oceasions. All schools should adopt and 
enforce a consistently uniform code of 
modest dress. 

Various pronouncements of the Popes 
guide us aright in this matter. In his 
encyclical, Ubi Arcano (1922), propos- 
ing remedies for the ills of the world, 
Pope Pius IX spoke of immodesty in 
dress, conversation, and action: 


We lament, too, the destruction of 
purity among women and young 
girls as is evidenced by the increasing 
immodesty of their dress and con- 
versation and by their participation 
in shameful dances, which sins are 
made the more heinous by _ their 
flaunting in the faces of people less 
fortunate than themselves — their 
luxurious mode of life. 


When speaking to the International 
Association for Protection of Young 
Girls on Moral Dangers to the Girl of 
Today (1948), Pope Pius XII declared: 


On the day when every Christian 
will taste the flavor of those great 


lessons of the apostle: “Do you not 

know that your bodies are members 

of Christ? ...Do you not know that 
your members are the temple of the 

Holy Spirit, who is in you, whom you 

have received from God, and that 

you are not your own? For you 
have been bought at a great price. 

Glorify God and bear Him in your 

body” (1 Cor. 6:15, 19-20); on that 

day, lev ws say, the Christian man 
and woman, stripping off all egoism, 
all Pharisaism, will believe that the 
dignity of the young girl who passes 
by, careless and thoughtless though 
she be, is not less than their own, but 

that her heart is so fragile that a 

mere nothing could break it forever, 

her soul so delicate that a trifle could 
forever tarnish its purity. 

There is a natural urge for modesty 
in the heart of every self-respecting 
person. As sharers of the unhappy lot 
of our first parents, our human nature 
experiences a rebellious sex drive within 
itself, and this urge results in a natural 
impulse to seek clothing. The influence 
which one’s clothing has on another 
person is a very serious matter. It was 
Pope Pius XII who wrote: “How many 
young girls there are who do not see 
any wrongdoing in following certain 
shameless styles like so many sheep. 
They would certainly blush if they 
could guess the impression they make 
and the feeling they evoke in those who 
see them.” 

Equally eloquent is the statement 
issued by the Prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council: “ 
How beautiful then is modesty and 
what a gem among virtues it is! There- 
fore let it not be offended or violated 
by the easy allurements and attractions 
of vices which arise from the manner 
.. He (the Holy Father) 
wishes fathers and mothers of families 


of dress. 
to remove their children from these 


dangers, first by their own example, 
then also by timely admonitions which 
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come from a stern firmness of spirit 
as befits Christians. . .” 

Parents and teachers everywhere 
should take note of the conclusions 
arrived at by Msgr. Driscoll: 


GUIDE FOR PARENTS 


Parents should supervise the pur- 
chase of their children’s clothing 
and see to it that their children are 
properly clad at all times. 

School attire should be in accord 
with the regulations of the school; 
it should be modest, neat, and 
properly fitted. 

Boys, too, should be supervised in 
their choice of clothing. Levis, 
tight-fitting trousers, and similar 
types of jeans are unsuitable for 
school wear. Boys should be re- 
quired to wear belts. 

Parents, especially mothers, should 
set the example of modesty in 
dress. 

Girls in particular should be careful 
in their manner of dress lest they 
be the occasion of sin for others. 


Date and dance eall for attractive 
attire. Slovenly and untidy dress 
shows little respect for the escort. 
The closeness of association at 
dances really demands more cover- 
ing rather than less. Thus, girls 
should wear proper and decent 
fitting dresses or sweaters and 
skirts. Boys should be expected 
to wear suit coats or proper jackets. 


Strapless or low-back dresses for 
girls are not modest. 


Dresses that are made of transparent 
fabrics or that give insufficient 
covering to the shoulders are en- 
tirely out of place. 


Garments which are tight-fitting and 
form-revealing are not modest. 


Recreation does not excuse immod- 
esty. 

Freedom of movement does not. re- 
quire excessively brief or reveal- 
ing attire. 

Short shorts, rolled-up garments, 
and similar attire should always 
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be banned. Properly-fitted Ber- 
muda shorts might be substi- 
tuted. 

Swimming or sunbathing does not 
excuse near-nudity. Suits a size 
too small cannot be modest. 
Boxer-type trunks are recom- 
mended for boys. 

In the summer months girls should 
not parade the streets in shorts 
and halters. Such clothes are 
offensive and parents should for- 
bid them. 


SOCIAL GRACES 


A pleasing personality demands me- 
ticulous care in the observance of im- 
portant habits of good grooming, such as 
cleanliness of body, care of teeth, skin, 
hair, and nails. Simplicity should be 
the keynote of all haireuts for boys. 
Extremes should be 
taste will prompt the boy to reject long 


avoided. Good 
sideburns, the clean-shaven crown, or 
Parents 
are the best guides in all these matters. 
The mother is the best judge in deter- 


any over exaggerated hairdo. 


mining whether a chosen hair style adds 
to or detracts from the appearance of 
her daughter. Generally speaking 
modern extremes should be avoided. 
The Guide devotes a short section to 
dating. Ideally, dating should provide 
opportunity for a variety of acquaint- 
ances and activities to further the social 
development of the boy and the girl. 
The dating must be of a nature that 
provides wholesome occasions for young 
folks to become acquainted and to ac- 
quire the social graces. If the boy or 
the girl shows little interest in master- 
ing the social graces, he or she is not 
ready to mature socially. We must 
remember that dating ultimately estab- 
lishes the foundation for later courtship 
and marriage. 
reasonable dating among teen-age boys 


“No one is opposed to 


and girls, but parents and school and 
church authorities do have an obliga- 


tion to counsel youth and to safeguard 
these associations so that they continue 
to be a source of good and not a source 
of harm.” 

Certain common-sense rules must be 
observed. High school students at all 
levels need the special guidance and 
help of their parents. The period of 
adolescence is the time for personal 
and social development, and the mature 
wisdom of parents is essential in this 
development. Recreation and _ enter- 
tainment are necessary, but wise par- 
ents will not thrust upon their children 
a type of entertainment beyond their 
years. If children choose entertainment 
too advanced for them, parents still 
gently insist on the advisability of hav- 
ing family outings and family gath- 
erings. Through these social outlets 
parents are enabled to discern the rela- 
tive development of their own children. 
Play and group activity should be em- 
phasized in the case of seventh and 
eighth grade students. At this point 
parents will sponsor no dancing parties 
and permit no dating. It is opportune 
to remark here that smoking should be 
vigorously opposed by parents. Cer- 
tainly children of this age should be off 
“They should be 
otherwise 


the streets at night. 
in the home after dark, or 


under parental care.” 


GROUP ENTERTAINMENT 


It must be remembered that freshmen 
and sophomores are still immature; 
entertainment appropriate in more ad- 
vaneed years is here out of place. 
Group activities and entertainment 
should be encouraged. If school parties 
and dances are introduced at this point, 
a distinction is made between upper 
and lower classmen. “Freshmen boys 
and girls should not be encouraged 
to attend all the school parties and 
dances. In the smaller or rural com- 
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munities where special problems might 
arise because of the lack of numbers, 
adjustments can be made within rea- 
son.” 

Occasional special week-end activi- 
ties in the home may be permitted, but 
students of this age should not be 
entertained at parties every week end. 
“The host parents must be present at 
all times, and they should be alert to 
their responsibility as hosts. The party 
should end in time so that the students 
can arrive home at a reasonable hour, 
and 10:30 p.m. is suggested.” 

Parents may see fit to provide trans- 
portation; under no circumstances may 
an unlicensed driver be permitted to 
drive a car. The “dating” problem 
frequently has its beginning during 
these years, but parents will protect 
their children against premature boy- 
girl associations. The freshman and 
sophomore years are a special time dur- 
ing which parental vigilance must be 
exercised lest the wrong type of youth- 
ful associations become a source of 
moral harm. In general, group activity 
is more pleasing to the participants, and 
less dangerous. “At this age, ‘steady 
dating’ is out of the question. It is 
morally dangerous. Socially, it limits 
friends and prevents opportunity for 
growth which comes through mixing 
with many people. Individually, it 
creates an exclusiveness and a shallow 
knowledge of self. This period is not 
the time for steady dating.” 

Even when dealing with juniors and 
seniors group activities are recom- 
mended, and students consider them 
more fun anyway. Dating, ordinarily, 
should be related to parish or school 
events. “Parents should make it their 
business to meet the boy or girl with 
whom their youngster is attending the 


parish or school event. On week ends 
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it is suggested that 11:30 p.m. be desig- 
nated as the hour for arrival home. 
In the case of a special social which 
necessarily lasts 'onger, more time can 
be allowed for return home.” One half 
hour is usually sufficient for returning 
home after an evening school event. If 
circumstances demand more time, par- 
ents may issue a special permission. 
Public and unchaperoned dances are 
hazardous. During the week, attend- 
ance should not be permitted, and on 
week ends permission is granted only 
on rare and selected occasions. 


CONCLUSION 


In his summing up for juniors and 
seniors, Monsignor Driscoll has this to 
say: 


The group date is desirable for 
fun, for decency, and for the whole- 
some growth that is necessary for the 
proper social development of the boy 
or girl. The home, the school, the 
parish are highly desirable settings 
for dates. Single-dating, evening 
drives, and activity tending toward 
exclusiveness are not recommended. 
“Going steady” is to be parentally 
discouraged; in fact, parents should 
forbid it. Adolescence is a time for 
group activities, wide acquaintances, 
home gatherings, concentration on 
studies. It is a time of preparation 
for adult activity and adult life. It 
is school time, not courting time. 
Purity is a beautiful and strong vir- 

tue whose power and charm exercise an 
irresistible fascination over the world 
in general, and over youth in particu- 
lar. The Popes give special directives 
that will enable youth to preserve this 
virtue untarnished. They recommend 
earnest recourse to the grace of God 
through constant prayer, frequent Holy 
Communion, contrite confession, and 
confident appeals to the Blessed Mother 
of God. 
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Certitude and Absolute Baptism 

(Question: When a priest receives a 
convert who claims that he was never 
baptized preyiously in any sect, would 
it be lawful to place the condition “sz 
non es baptizatus” in order to provide 
for the possibility of a previous bap- 
tism? What assurance of non-baptism 
should be had, if a convert is to be bap- 
tized absolutely? DvuBITANS 

Answer: The priest who receives a 
convert and baptizes absolutely should 
have such assurance as to be morally 
certain that the convert was not bap- 
tized previously in any way or that bap- 
tism conferred previously was certainly 
invalid. If such assurance is had, there 
is no reason for placing the condition 
“si non es baptizatus.” 

It is well known that a sacrament 
should not be conferred conditionally 
without a reasonable cause. In judging 
the presence of a reasonable cause for 
conditional conferring of a sacrament 
the minister must consider the danger 
of irreverence through an invalid confer- 
ring of the sacrament and the necessity 
or true utility of the sacrament for the 
recipient. A condition is placed to pre- 
vent the danger of irreverence through 
an invalid placing of a sacramental 
action. Placing a condition means, in 


effect, that the intention of confecting a 
sacrament is absent, even though apt 
matter and form are used, if the condi- 
tion is not verified. It would be sinful 
to confer a sacrament absolutely upon a 
subject who is probably not capable of 
receiving it. On the other hand, a neces- 
sary or truly beneficial sacrament may 
be conferred upon a subject who may 
not be capable of receiving it. It may 
be stated then, as a general rule, that a 
sacrament may be conferred condition- 
ally provided, on the one hand, there 
will be danger of nullity if the sacrament 
is conferred absolutely and, on the 
other hand, a person may be deprived 
of the effect of a necessary or truly ben- 
eficial sacrament if administration is 
omitted. 

Since our question does not concern it- 
self with the omission of Baptism in the 
reception of a convert but rather with 
the administration of the sacrament of 
Baptism, absolutely or conditionally, it 
will be sufficient to appraise the danger 
of nullity to which the sacrament would 
be exposed in administering it abso- 
lutely. There may always be some 
mere possibility that a prospective con- 
vert was baptized previously. In evalu- 
ating the danger of nullity we can make 
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only a human judgment. If, on the one 
hand, there is evidence enough to com- 
pel the assent of a prudent person that 
a convert was not baptized in any way 
previously and, on the other hand, there 
is no good reason for thinking that Bap- 
tism may have been administered, 
moral certitude of non-baptism is had 
and the sacrament of Baptism should be 
conferred absolutely. The precise prob- 
lem, then, concerns the practical norm 
or norms to be used in arriving at such 
a judgment which will exclude reason- 
able doubt of previous Baptism. 

I suggest that the norm of Canon 779, 
which presents ways for proving the fact 
of administration of Baptism, can be 
used, mutatis mutandis, as a practical 
norm for determining the negative fact 


of non-baptism. Canon 779 states: 


In order to prove the fact of adminis- 
tration of Baptism, if no one is prej- 
udiced thereby, the sworn testimony 
of one completely reliable witness is 
sufficient, or that of the person bap- 
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tized, if he received Baptism in adult 

age. 

The prospective convert’s statement 
that he was not baptized previously, if 
no one is prejudiced thereby, should be 
accepted as sufficient evidence of non- 
baptism as far as the years of adulthood 
are concerned. The question of preju- 
dice may easily arise in marriage cases 
or in determining freedom to contract 
marriage. Likewise, the statement of 
one witness, such as a parent or someone 
in a postiion to know, to the effect that 
& person was not baptized in infancy 
should be sufficient. Even the word of 
parents as related by the convert should 
ordinarily be sufficient. A prudent 
person will be satisfied and accept as 
true such statements concerning non- 
baptism, supposing the convert and 
others gain nothing by telling a false- 
hood. There is a possibility of error, 
but in the absence of any contrary posi- 
tive evidence that Baptism may have 
been received there is no solid probabil- 
ity of error. 

It is true that a person may claim or 
even swear that he was never baptized 
in order to be allowed to contract mar- 
riage with a Catholic and for this pur- 
pose obtain a Pauline Privilege, or the 
Privilege of the Faith, or conceal a pre- 
vious marriage. Witnesses may also 
in such circumstances swear to what 
they know to be false. However, such 
situations call for more than a simple 
investigation to determine the baptismal 
status of a prospective convert. Decep- 
tion in such situations should be deteec- 
ted in processing the cases mentioned in 
the pre-nuptial investigation conducted 
for determining freedom to marry. 

If no. information at all can be had 
concerning a convert’s infancy, a state 
of mind arises which can be called a 
purely negative doubt on both sides: 
there is no reason for judging that Bap- 
tism was received, and there is no rea- 
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son for judging that it may have been 
administered. Perhaps the correct 
moral principle to invoke in such a case 
would be that of choosing the safer 
course of action and protecting the sac- 
ramental action from nullity by baptiz- 
ing conditionally. Moreover, I think 
positive direction to do so can be found 
in a similar case of such a doubt in 
Canon 749, which directs the condi- 
tional baptism of foundlings unless, 
after diligent investigation, certitude is 
had coneerning their baptism. This 
canon seems to prescribe conditional 
baptism, not only when certitude can- 
not be had concerning baptism, but also 
when no knowledge at all of the bap- 
tismal status of the foundling can be 


had. 


Fasting in Relation to Baptism 
Followed by Evening Mass and 
Communion 

Question: Canon 753 as well as the ru- 
bries of the Roman Ritual mention that 
it is fitting that the priest who baptizes 
an adult and the adult subject of Bap- 
tism be fasting. Further, the baptized 
adult should immediately assist at Mass 
and receive Holy Communion. Would 
it not be fitting to observe these rubrics 
when it is possible to baptize an adult in 
the afternoon hours before a_sched- 
uled Mass? Could the fast now be reck- 
oned according to the norms of the pres- 
ent Eucharistic fast, and should the time 
be computed in reference to the Mass 
and Communion or in reference to the 
Baptism? 

NEO-RUBRICIST 

Answer: Let us first give the texts of 
the Code and of the Ritual, then com- 
ment briefly on the interpretation of the 
texts. 

Canon 753.—S$1. Tam sacerdotem qui 
adultos baptizaturus est, quam ipsos 
adultos qui sani sunt, decet esse ieiunos. 

§2. Nisi graves urgentesque causae 
adultus 


Missae_ sacrificio assistat et sacram 


obsint, baptizatus —statim 


communionem percipiat. 
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without glare—and other modern applications which will make this section as 
valuable and informative as possible. 


Read CATHOLIC BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE 


Your rectory copy 
should reach you by November 29th 


An outstanding feature of this issue: 


A challenging rebuttal by David A. Pierce, A.I.A., 
to several of the points made by Carl P. Dick, con- 
tractor, who in the previous issue gave his views on 
the contractor-architect-client relationship during the 
various phases of building. 


Other features scheduled for this issue: 


© Our Lady of the Angels Motherhouse, Wheaton, Ill. 

e Law School at Villanova, Philadelphia, Penna. 

© Immaculate Heart of Mary Church, Maplewood, N. J. 

© Dormitory at La Salle College, Philadelphia, Penna. 

© Quantity Menus and Recipes by Brother Herman 
Zaccarelli, C.S.C. 

e The function of a Maintenance Engineer 


© Proper Fees for an Architect’s Work 
and many other interesting editorial features. 





CATHOLIC BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE is a Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., Publication 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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The Roman Ritual, Tit. Il, Cap. III, 
n. 7, has the same text as paragraphs one 
and two of Canon 753. N. adds: 


Quare non post epulas, aut prandia, 
sed ante meridiem (nisi ex rationabili 


Mass and receive Communion immedi- 
ately (statim) after Baptism yields only 
to grave and urgent causes. However, 
the adverb “immediately” need not be 
interpreted to mean “on the same day.” 





It seems reasonable to give a sufficiently 
wide interpretation to “statim,” so that 
Communion can be received within two 
or three days after Baptism.” Further- 
more, if there were an obligation of re- 
ceiving Communion on the same day, 
there would be a corresponding obliga- 
tion of fasting before the reception of 
Baptism (supposing that Baptism is re- 
ceived in the morning and fasting is to 
be observed, as formerly, from mid- 


‘ausa aliter faciendum sit) eorum Bap- 
tismus celebretur. 

Neither the Code nor the Ritual con- 
tains a strict law requiring fasting for 
the minister and the adult subject before 
the administration of Baptism. At pres- 
ent there is at most a recommendation 
concerning fasting, a vestige of the an- 
cient law enjoining fasting for the min- 
ister and the recipient of the sacrament 
of Baptism.! 


fire ee , ; As has been seen, however, the 
Che obligation of an adult to assist at 


night). 
rubric and the canon contain only a rec- 
ommendation that the adult subject be 

‘Cf. O’Kane-Fallon, The Rubrics of the fasting before the reception of Baptism. 
Roman Missal (Dublin: James Duffy and 
Co., 1951), n. 432; Vermeersch-Creusen, Epi- 
tome luris Canonici (ed. 6), II, n. 29. 


* Cf. Vermeersch-Creusen, loc. cit. 


HELICON PRESS, 5305 EAST DRIVE, BALTIMORE 27, MD. 


@ A handsome, large (7" x 10"), and well docu- AT 
mented work on the late Pontiff showing his YOUR 
love and affection for the American people. BOOKSTORE 






@ Containing 60 intimate talks delivered in English to Americans from all 
walks of life. 


@ 30 photos showing the Pope in private audience with: Truman, Clare 
Booth Luce, Nixon, Henry Cabot Lodge, Red Skelton, Cecil B. DeMille, 
American newspaper men, Cardinal Spellman (and his last audience), 
Cardinal Stritch, Cardinal Mooney, Cardinal Mclntyre, Archbishop 
Cushing, Senators Barkley, Connally, Reed, Knowland, etc. 


Pius XII 


and the American People 


By VINCENT A. YZERMANS 


Foremost authority on Papal Documentation 


PIUS XII and the U. S. Congress 
and the American Military 
and the American Catholics 


PIUS XII on Peace and Reconstruction 
on American Generosity 
on Freedom of Information 
on American Trades and Professions 





THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS AND PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY, by Jean S. Danielou........ $3.00 
THE FAITHFUL AT MASS, by William S. Abell. . . 


HELICON PRESS, 5305 EAST DRIVE, BALTIMORE 27, MD. 
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YOU PAY NO MORE FOR 


QUALITY 


In fact, Emkay first quality ecclesiastical 
candles and accessories cost less, actually, 
than many competitive products of lesser 
quality. And every Emkay candle is guar- 
anteed—to burn slowly . . evenly . . cleanly; 
to be uniform in color; to conform with 
liturgical requirements; to be as perfect a 
symbol as a candle can be. 

In addition to proven dependability, Em- 
kay offers the added convenience of provid- 
ing for all your candle requirements from 
one reliable source your experienced, 
nearby Emkay representative. Mail coupon 
for complete details today. 


MUENCH-KREUZER CANDLE CO., INC. 
Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
225-5th Ave. 4140 W. Chicago Ave. 73 Park Drive 
Room 639 
NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES 
6140 General Diaz St. 745 E. Pico Bivd. 


Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment 


: | 

Muench-Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc. | 

Dept. P-1258 Syracuse 1, N. Y. | 

Please send your new, completely illustrated 28-page | 

| Catalog describing Emkay’s complete line of Church | 

} candles and accessories. | 

| | 

© Or. sos avixnradlevekeleendawtaa ane | 

MAIL COUPON) | | 
FOR FREE | | 
| NE cen soar ie eee eden eee | 

CATALOG l | 
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HEAR IT NOW! 


GREATEST DEVELOPMENT 
IN CARILLON MUSIC 
SINCE THE BELL ITSELF! 





INSPIRING NEW 


AMERICANA 
Bells 


By SCHULMERICH 


Inspired by world-famed CARIL- 
LON AMERICANA® Bells at Brus- 
sels Worlds Fair .. . this instrument 
is the difference between “LISTEN- 
ING” to bell sounds in black-and- 
white — and “SEEING” BELL 
MUSIC IN GLORIOUS FULL 
COLOR. And only Schulmerich has 
it! Priced to fit every church budget. 
Can be used with your present 
Schulmerich carillon—or any make 
carillon accepted in trade. For 
thrilling demonstration . . . without 
obligation, write... 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS, INC. 
16128 Carillon Hill « Sellersville, Pa. 
“The Sweetest Music Ever Tolled” 


*Trademark of Bell Instruments produced 
by Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
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Finally, the sueceeding rubric re- 
ferred to (n. 8) requires only a reason- 
able cause for administering Baptism to 
adults after midday. Common practice 
indicates that it is not difficult to find 
such a reasonable cause. This rubric 
lends force to the argument that the 
“statim” of the previous number is not 
to be interpreted strictly as meaning 
necessarily on the same day. 

With this commentary in mind, the 

753 and the 
to assistance at 


Canon 
rubries of the Ritual 
Mass and reception of Communion can 


application of 


be made. It will be in aeeord with the 


law to have an adult convert receive 
Baptism in the afternoon or evening 
and assist at and receive Holy Com- 
munion at a scheduled evening Mass. 
The rubrie which directs the adminis- 
tration of Baptism in the 
seems to be based on the supposition 


morning 


that Mass and Communion for the con- 
vert will be possible only in the morn- 
ing. When a convert is baptized im- 
mediately or shortly before a sched- 
uled evening Mass, it will be fitting and 
in perfeet accord with the rubries for 
him to assist at the Mass and receive 
Holy Communion, observing the present 
Kucharistie fast. Obviously, if the 
priest who administers the sacrament of 
Japtism to the new convert offers the 
Mass, he must observe the Eucharistic 
fast prescribed for Mass. I think it ean 
be said that it will be fitting, though 
still not obligatory, for the minister and 
the recipient of Baptism in these cireum- 
stances to observe the fast of three hours 
from solids and one hour from liquids to 
be computed in reference to the time of 
Baptism. 





oan, 
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Book Reviews 





Catholicism in Our Time 
CHRISTIAN THOUGHT AND AcTION: The 

Role of Catholicism in Our Time. By 

Dom Aelred Graham (Harcourt, 

Brace & Co., New York 1958), pp. 

xiv + 241. $5.00. 

This reviewer had the good fortune 
of being present when Dom Graham de- 
livered to the Catholic Renascence So- 
ciety the lecture which is entitled “The 
Interior Life of the Christian Human- 
ist.” This pleasure was added to in 
reading this and the other selections 
which appear under the title of Chris- 
tian Thought and Action. 

Whether one agrees with the theory 
that there is complacency among 
Catholies or not, Dom Graham’s words 
cannot be overlooked. His plea for a 
stronger Catholic voice, as well as his 
hope that Catholies will play a more 
positive role in modern times, is ex- 
tremely well presented. This book was 
not intended as a self-indictment or as 
a type of self-flagellation; rather it is 
written with the hope that the ideas 
presented would lead individuals to a 
better understanding of their role as 
members of society. Appropriately this 
book is sub-titled “The Role of Cathol- 
icism in Our Time.” 

These graciously and 
scholarly presented. They may well 
serve as the basis of a movement to 


essays are 


awaken in Catholics a greater intellec- 
tual climate. Perhaps Dom Graham’s 
essays might also form the basis of 
sermons so that the parish priest may 
take the lead.in helping to develop an 
intellectual life in the parish. 

Dom Graham's attitude is most cer- 


tainly one built on the nature of man as 
well as on the implicitly sound founda- 
tion of the truths contained in Catholi- 
cism. He expects Catholic Action to be 
more inclusive and more fruitful than 
mere overt practices. His appeal is to 
an understanding of the meaning of 
many articles of Catholicism as against 
simply a blind faith which leaves the 
holder vulnerable to the environment 
because of a lack of understanding. 

In the preface to these essays Dom 
Graham raises a most important ques- 
tion: How can Catholics fit into the 
environment so well when they are at 
antipodes with many of the so-called 
principles of the environment? This is 
indeed a pivotal point. In the absorb- 
ing of secular values Catholics actually 
become less Christian. 

The roles played by Catholies in 
politics and education should be seri- 
ously considered. This Dom Graham 
attempts to do, and he does this well. 
The unity of his lectures comes from an 
insistance on the connection between 
faith and knowledge as well as from the 
Christian and human doctrine of love. 
The true intellectual realizes that there 
is truth beyond the sphere of his reason 
and that this truth is not in conflict with 
reason but simply on a higher level. 
This realization enables the Catholic to 
function as a Christian in society. 

Should the reader be interested in 
specific approaches to such topics as 
“Humanism,” “Learning to Love,” or 
even an evaluation of Kierkegaard, he 
would do well to browse through 
Christian Thought and Action. Dom 
Graham’s style is scholarly, though not 
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E KNEELING | fatiguing. It is provocative and stimu- 
® | lating. Its audience should number the 
AT CUSHIONS members of the clergy, educators, and 





all of the members of the laity who are 

willing to devote some time to a more 

Distinctive Products comprehensive approach to the practice 
° ° of their religion. 

of Science and Skill 


To further this opinion, were one 
to concentrate on the section called 
“Catholic Education in the Modern 
World,” he would see the depth of 
Dom Graham’s position. Often in 


No Square Edges 
to Wear... No 
High Corners to 
Kick 










| American education we find stated as 
~ ey the ultimate goal of education good 
mendations on citizenship, whereas a little thought 
pore |= Suet would immediately point out the in- 
. : ; effectiveness as well as the impossibility 
Mamafnanrers af Seat nee of this as an ultimate goal. Certainly 


if the ultimate goal is a good moral per- 


BEN oJ. SMI I H son who will save his soul, good citizen- 





MFG. & SUPPLY COMPANY ship is here implied. But at the mo- 
LINDBERGH BLVD., AT CONWAY RD. ment a person may qualify as a good 


ST. LOUIS 24, MISSOURI 








citizen by adhering to civil law, at the 
same time he may not conform to the 
moral law, as in the case of divorcee and 
| many attempts at marriage. In this 
context morality is not implicit. The 





author’s position can best be seen in 
| his own words: “May we not sum up 
what is required of us as Catholies 
simply as the performances of our duty 
to God and man in the light of the 
Church’s teaching?” Further, we find 
an application of the principle of indi- 
vidual differences when Dom Graham 
writes, “The presentation of the 
Church’s teaching has, of course, to be 
adapted to the capacities of those who 
learn it; milk for babes, meat for the 
exe) -7-ND strong.” 

or) Vinms This is a book to be recommended, 


read, and re-read, in order that each of 
STUDIOS 


us, members of Christ’s Mystical Body 
may be able better to understand his 
individual as well as collective role in 


society. 


BERNARD O. GRUENKE 


1296 4 
iwae a 4 


K EF 





Francis J. Lopato, Pu.D. 


*. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Hertling’s Church History 
A History oF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

By Ludwig Hertling, S.J. (Newman, 

Westminster, Md., 1958), pp. xiv + 

641. $7.50. 

A historian who successfully com- 
presses into a single volume nineteen 
centuries of Church History has accom- 
plished a seemingly impossible feat. 
Father Hertling, S.J., has accomplished 
this spectacular literary feat and, what 
is better, he has accomplished this feat 
with éclat. 

Christian Antiquity, the Age of the 
Persecutions, the Dark Ages following 
the brilliance of the Patristic Era, the 
Middle Ages, the Protestant Revolution 
and the Catholic Counter-Revolution, 
through the Baroque and the French 
Revolution to the present time which 
bears witness to the truth that against 
Christ’s Church no more now than in 
the past can the Gates of Hell prevail— 
each of these fascinating facets of re- 
ligious history are skillfully cut bv the 
keen mind of Father Hertling. Even 
the Index which completes this fine 
volume testifies to the industry and the 
scholarly apparatus which make this 
volume a valuable addition 
historical bookshelf. And to promote 
private research the author incorporates 
in his Bibliography, pp. 611-615, the 
authors and the titles which he con- 
sulted to achieve the maximum in a 
minimum of space. 

A History of the Catholic Church 
leaves us with the memorable vision of 
the heights which are being reached by 
the dedicated men who live and die 
today to achieve the wnum necessarium, 
the salvation of our modern civilization: 


to one’s 


The Church is today still occupied 
with carrying out the Lord’s com- 
mand. Go and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the Name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit. Yes, only today she is 








New Books for 
Christmas 








The Parish 


From Theology to Practice 


Edited by Hugo Rahner, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Robert Kress. Stimulating es- 
says by eminent European theologians on 
the historical, theological, liturgical, and 
sociological aspects of the parish. 

; $2.75 





The Mass Through the 


Year 
Volume |: Advent to Palm Sunday 


By Dame Aemiliana Lohr. Trans- 
lated by I. T. Hale. The Masses of each 
Sunday from the beginning of Advent to 
Palm Sunday, including all the week- 
days of Lent, are explained from the texts 
the Church herself has given to each. 
Excellent meditations on the liturgy for 
priests, religious and laity. Soon $4.50 





The Family Clinic 


A Book of Questions and Answers 
By John L. Thomas, S.J. Expert ad- 


vice on practical modern family and 
marriage problems based on actual case 
histories. Father Thomas is also the 
author of The American Catholic Family 
and Marriage and Rhythm. $3.95 





Edited by Rev. Bernard T. Smyth. 
Six Columban Fathers tell of their expe- 
riences in Communist China before ex- 
pulsion. You will find it difficult to lay 
this human document down once you 
open its pages. $3.00 


Youth Before God 


Prayers and Thoughts 
Prepared by William L. Kelly, S.J. 


Something new in prayerbooks for young 
people, containing prayers, meditations 
and instructions well-suited for character 
development and fostering a true interior 
life. An excellent gift for any ogcasion. 


Soon $3.50 





cae 





Wherever good books are sold 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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in a position to carry out this com- press; they richly deserve our praise, 
mand in the full extent of its meaning. and so does The Newman Press for the 
The Church today still celebrates the 
great bequest of the Lord, the Eucha- 
rist, the source of life and unifying 


attractive format in which this new 
book appears. 


bond of Christianity. But today, in- Paut R. Rust, O.M.I. 
stead of the twelve Apostles in the 

room of the Last Supper, there are al- l Sati : 

most 400,000, who, scattered over the rae Saitle ae Kiewke 

whole world, daily offer the Sacrifice Our Lapy or Beraurainc. By Don 
of the New Covenant. The Church Sharkey & Joseph Debergh, O.M.I. 
can proudly say: If she has carried (Hanover House, Garden City, N. Y., 
out any command of her divine Foun- 1958), pp. 239. $3.75. 


der, surely it is the one that He gave 


f * Don Sharkey, in collaborati 
her at that most holy hour, “Do this Author Don Sharkey, in collaboration 


in commemoration of Me.” with Oblate of Mary Immaculate Fr. 
Joseph Debergh, has published an affee- 

Father Hertling’s book, written in tionate and deeply convincing tribute to 
German, is superlatively translated by Our Lady of Beauraing. This is not 


Dom Anselm Gordon Biggs, O.S.B. Mr. Sharkey’s first tribute to the 
The labors of these two scholarly priests | Beauraing apparitions (Belgium, 1932- 
have been rewarded by the genuine 1933). His pamphlet, 7 Will Convert 
congratulations everywhere heard inthe Sinners (Divine Word Missionary Pub- 








To Realize Your Highest Hopes 


Dedicated craftsmen, talented designers, quality 
materials and over 50 years’ experience assure 
you supreme satisfaction. Consult us freely 
without obligation for new construction or re- 
modeling. Profit from our knowledge and ideas. 


Pews — Altars — Pulpits — Lecterns — Fonts, etc. 
Tracery and Carving 





Write for Literature 


MANITOWOC CHURCH FURNITURE co. 
1212 Lincoln Ave. Dept. HP Waukesha, Wisconsin 




















OVER 25 YEARS 


of service to 
discerning members of 
the clergy! 


SELF-LITE CHARCOAL 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


lications, Techny, Ill., 1955), has al- 
ready been reprinted, so great has been 
the interest it aroused in 
episcopally approved 
Our Lady. 

Fr. Debergh is fortunate indeed to 
have enlisted the talented pen of Don 
Sharkey, author already of fourteen 
books, and contributor to as many 
Catholic periodicals. And Don Sharkey 
is fortunate, too, in gathering his mate- 
rial from one who is an expert Mariolo- 
gist, one who survived the ordeals of a 
Nazi concentration camp, to emerge in 
the United States (Lowell, Mass.) as 
the head of the Pro Maria Committee 
whose especial aim is to foster devotion 
to Our Lady of Beauraing. 

Our authors’ book is the first full- 
length portrait of the events which 
shook Belgium in December, 1932, and 
January, 1933, when Our Blessed Lady 
revealed her Golden Heart to five Bel- 
gian children, and delivered her mes- 
sage to the Christian world: “I will 
convert Heretofore, H. M. 
Gillett’s Famous Shrines of Our Lady 
(Newman Press, 1952) was the prime 
source of information relating to these 
now approved apparitions, although the 
bibliography of this present study lists 
an American work, Five Children, au- 
thored by Jesuit Father Paul Piron 
and James Cassidy (Benziger, N. Y., 
1938). 

The book we are reviewing is of the 
greatest importance to us, especially 
during this centenary of Lourdes, be- 
cause it describes most convincingly a 
day-by-day accounting of the appari- 
tions which began on November 29, 
1932 and ended on January 3, 1933. 
The Virgin spoke to the children for the 
first time on December 2, and for the 
last time, to Fernande, on January 3, 
1933. Her first words were “Always be 
good”; her last, “Sacrifice yourself for 
Goodbye.” 


these now 
apparitions of 


sinners.” 


me. 

















Meet 
Saint Teresa 


by 


Monsignor Joseph P. Kelly 


A NEW life, with popular 
reader appeal, of one of the 
greatest saints and most 
lovable personalities in the 
history of the Church. 
$3.95 


FREDERICK PUSTET CO., INC. 
14 Barclay St. 210 N. 4th St. 
New York 8, N. Y. Cincinnati 2, O. 
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It is not too early to estimate the 
fundamental purpose of these Marian 
appearances. Just as Our Blessed 
Mother’s solemn declaration to Berna- 
dette at Lourdes, 1858, “I am the Im- 
maculate Conception,” confirmed the 
four-year-old dogma of Pope Pius IX, 
so Our Lady’s revelation of her Golden 
Heart, December 29, 1932, reaffirmed, 
established, and confirmed Fatima, 
1917, and the devotion of the Immacu- 
late Heart. The Bishop of Tarbes- 
Lourdes solemnly declared, 1948, at 
Lourdes: ‘The cultus of Our Lady of 
Beauraing completes magnificently that 
of Lourdes. Thanks must be given to 
our Lady for having visited Lourdes and 
Beauraing.” And to this we piously 
add “and Paris, and La Salette, and 
Pontmain, and Fatima,” and wherever 
a cult of Our Lady has been prudently 
approved by Holy Mother the Church 
through her Bishops, her divinely ap- 
pointed custodians of the mysteries of 
the Kingdom of God. 

For those whom this review may en- 
courage to spread devotion to Our 
Lady of Beauraing, we close our review 
with this approved prayer: 


Our Lady of Beauraing, Immacu- 
late Virgin, ever victorious in all thy 
battles for the kingdom of God, we 
beseech thee, convert sinners, as thou 
hast promised. 

Exercise in their behalf the power 
of thy Immaculate Heart! Bring 
back to the love of God all souls who, 
deprived of sanctifying grace, stand 
in danger of eternal perdition. 

O Heavenly Mother, cast thine 
eyes of mercy on thy poor children, 
and be our Help in all tribulations! 
Be thou the Health of the Sick and 
Comforter of the Afflicted. 

Queen of Heaven, crowned with 
eternal glory, our love and our grati- 
tude proclaim thee also Queen of our 
hearts and Sovereign of the world. 
We shall work for the extension of 
thy kingdom in ourselves, by sacrifice 
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and imitation of thy virtues; and 
around us, by frequent prayers and 
good works. 

Mayest thou reign over the whole 
world and spread everywhere the 
kingdom of thy Son, Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 

PAUL SULLIVAN 


Some Worthwhile Books 
of the Past Year 


A Naturalist in Palestine by Victor 
Howells is a nine-month survey of the 
land, the climate, the flowers and the 
fauna of the land between the Gaza 
strip and the lake of Galilee. Every 
page is proof that the author has the 
mind of the scientist and the eye of the 
poet. This book will provide useful 
reading for those who want to know 
more about Palestine and those who 
enjoyed Walt Disney’s The Living 
Desert. It contains 13 drawings made 
by the author, 29 photographs and one 
map. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 180 pp., $6.00. 


The Shrine of St. Peter by Jocelyn 
Toynbee and John Ward Perkins is a 
clear, cogent and comprehensive answer 
to the question: Just what is the value 
of the excavations made beneath the 
great basilica? This answer is given by 
two professional archeologists who have 
summarized the monumental official 
Report and have made supplementary 
investigations of their own. It is a 
forthright and objective study that no 
one who is interested in the Vatican 
Cemetery and the shrine of St. Peter 
will want to miss. It contains 32 plates 
and valuable appendices. Pantheon 


Books, New York, 293 pp., $7.50. 





Ponder Slowly by Francis X. Peirce, 
S.J.. is a series of outlined meditations 
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composed of suggested thoughts or semi- 
nal ideas which may be developed along 
the lines of one’s personal preferences. 
They are grouped according to broad 
topics (e.g., “Reflections on Charity,” 
“The Sign of the Cross,” ete.) , but they 
may easily be separated and used for 
daily meditation. This is no dull col- 
lection or rigid, dry, pre-digested prayer 
formulae, but a beautiful series of heart- 
stirring, mind-opening suggestions that 
bring strength and light. Specially 
recommended are the thoughts for twc 
eight-day retreats. The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md., $3.95. 





Key to the Psalms by Mary Perkins 
Ryan is well named. This beautifully 
written book opens the meaning of the 
psalms, reveals their prayer-value, dis- 
closes their doctrinal riches, brings new 
insight into the nearness and the trans- 
cendence of God, shows how all the 


Herder of St. Louis : 





| 
' 





existential problems of daily life may 
be transformed into acts of love, rever- 
ence, trust and joy. The text of sixty 
psalms are taken from the Fides trans 
lation. Stimulating questions at tne 
end of every chapter show that the 
psalms are modern in their application. 
To read this book is to grow in under- 
standing of the whole Bible. Fides 
Publishers, Chicago, 187 pp., $3.50. 

The Way of the Cross by Dom Hu- 
bert van Zeller has the deep spirituality, 
originality and beauty of thought that 
marks so much of his writing. Not only 
does the little book contain a considera- 
tion and a prayer for each of the twelve 
stations but also twelve designs for the 
way of the Cross which are the sketches 
that this talented Benedictine has made 
for sculptured pieces that are to appear 
on the walls of a chureh in Illinois. 
Templegate, 64 pp., $2.25. 





WHAT THINK YOU OF CHRIST? 


By WILLIAM R. BONNIWELL, O.P. 


One of the most probing questions that could be asked of a man in any age is the 
question: “‘What think you of Christ?’’ The question has a special significance for the 
present generation, which to all appearances is facing a new epoch in the history of 
the human race. Man's amazement as he looks upon the hands which have fashioned 
the marvelous and fearful products of the atomic age may very easily terminate in a 
ee pride and a forgetfulness of Him who came to redeem and sanctify the 

uman race. 





Father Bonniwell has sensed an urgent need in the life of modern man and his voice 
rings through these pages like a trumpet call, summoning all men to an alert attention 
as he recalls to their minds the life and teachings of Christ. He portrays here in vivid 
— the true Christ, the Christ of the Gospel, who yet lives and teaches and sancti- 

es. 


Christ was surrounded, then as now, by friends and enemies, by those who loved 
Him and by others who were mildly amused by Him. Father Bonniwell has made a judi- 
cious selection of the persons who came into contact with Christ and through them he 
exemplifies to modern men the terrible tragedy of the rejection of Christ and the 
happiness of those who accept Him. 


The subject matter of this volume commends it to all; the clarity and forcefulness of 
presentation will make the reading of it fruitful and inspiring. = 


At your bookstore 


15 & 17S. Broadway, 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 





‘-B. HERDER BOOK CoO. 
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The Word of Salvation: A Commen- 
tary on the Gospels, volume I, contains 
an excellent translation made by John 
J. Heenan, 8.J., of Pére Durand’s study 
of Matthew and Pere Huby’s study 
of Mark. Before the Second World 
War these books were well received in 
France. Today they still have a certain 
value: they are to be recommended to 
shose who are looking for devotional 
reading or material for meditation. 
Scholars can only regret that none of 
the advances made in archeology, 
textual criticism and New Testament 
theology have been incorporated in this 
costly book. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, 968 pp., $12.50. 

K. §. 

Mariology. Edited by Juniper B. 
Carol, O.F.M. This is the second vol- 
ume of the outstanding Marian series, 
representing the conjoint efforts of some 
of the most distinguished writers in the 
country: Cyril Vollert, S. J., Walter J. 
Burghardt, S.J., John F. Bonnefoy, 
O.F.M., Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., 
and others. The subjects treated in- 
clude: “The Scientific Structure of 
Mariology”—“The Fundamental Prin- 
ciple of Mariology”—‘Mary in Eastern 
Patristic Thought”—“The Predestina- 
tion of Our Blessed Lady”’—“‘Our 
Lady’s Coredemption”—‘“ Mary and the 
Church,” ete. The work has the dis- 
tinct advantage of being edited by one 
of the world’s outstanding authorities 
in the field, Father Juniper Carol, and 
each section is adequately handled by a 
specialist. The book is a “must” for 
any library with a Marian section, and 
it will prove a valued addition to the 
growing literature on Our Lady. Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 606 pp., 
$9.50. 

Pope Pius XII and Catholic Educa- 
tion. Edited by Vincent A. Yzermans. 
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This is a well-chosen selection of 
twenty-one of the principal discourses 
and letters of Pius XII on the broad 
field of education. A handy source for 
all interested in the subject as teacher 
or otherwise. Paperbound. Grail Pub- 
lications, St. Meinrad, Ind., 180 pp. 


Psychiatry and Catholicism. By 
Rev. James H. VanderVeldt, O.F.M., 
and Robert P. Odenwald, M.D. This is 
the second edition of what is by now 
virtually a standard work in its field. 
The first section of this work treats the 
basic principles of psychiatry with a 
‘arefully balanced evaluation of them 
from a Catholic stand. The second sec- 
tion examines, in understandable terms 
the various psychic disorders, such as 
scrupulosity, alcoholism, masturbation, 
frigidity, homosexuality. It includes 
chapters on the priest and mental 
health, religion and psychiatry, new 
trends in psychotherapy, counseling. A 
really excellent and practical handbook. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y., 474 pp., 
$8.00. 


The Practice of the Rule. By Louis 
Colin, C.SS.R., translated by David 
Heimann. This is a solid work on the 
religious life as it stems from the re- 
ligious rule itself. The author makes 
good and frequent use of authorities to 
prove his points, and makes it amply 
clear that no religious is better than 
his observance of the rule of life to 
which he is called. It is especially 
recommended for those whose duty is 
the formation of young religious, of 
both sexes. The aim of the book is to 
guide souls to sanctity through inculeat- 
ing great reverence for the canonically 
established rule. The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md., 250 pp., $3.75. 
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The Sanctifier. By Luis M. Mar- 
tinez, translated by Sr. M. Aquinas, 
O.S.U. This book is the work of the 
late Archbishop of Mexico, a very great 
man indeed. His present treatise is an 
eminently beautiful, profoundly sincere 
and structurally masterful study of the 
role of the Holy Spirit in the sanctifica- 
tion of souls. “The forgotten God” is 
not forgotten in this book. Part I is on 
true devotion to the Spirit; Part II is 
on the Gifts; Part III is on the Fruits, 
and Part IV on the Beatitudes. The 
Archbishop bases his treatment directly 
on the fonts of revelation, but it is rich 
with Thomistie and Augustinian under- 
tones. Exceptional. The printer de- 
serves applause for the mechanical pres- 
entation. St. Anthony Guild 
Paterson, N. J., 322 pp. $4.00. 


Press, 


The Sacred Canons. By John A. 
Abbo and Jerome D. Hannan (the latter 
is the Most Rev. Bishop of Scranton). 
This is a revised (2nd) edition of a now 
well-known two-volume canonical work. 
It is right up to date. The whole Code 
is covered, with simply a summary of 
procedural law. The presentation is 
canon by canon. While it is not, of 
course, as exhaustive as the European 
sets in Latin, yet for the 
American priest it is far better. The 
indices are complete. B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, 871 pp; 936 pp., $19.00 
for set. 


average 


The Testimony of the Patristic Age 
Concerning Mary’s Death. By Walter 
J. Burghardt, 8.J. This is the second 
in the Woodstock Papers series already 
making themselves felt as literate and 
reliable examinations of leading theo- 
logical questions. The author con- 
cludes, on the basis of his researeh in 
the sources, that the early Church held 
ior the death of Mary, and this tradi- 


tion still holds. Sueecinet and to the 


point. The Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md., 59 pp., 95¢. 
Symbols in Stained Glass. By Rob- 


ert J. Voigt, M.A. For anyone inter- 
ested in ecclesiastical symbolism, this 
is a “must.” It is a detailed study of 
the stained glass windows in the chapel 
of St. John’s Seminary, Collegeville, 
Minn., and it explains the meaning of 
sixteen of these windows, depicting— 
among others—Pius XII; St. Augus- 
tine; St. Alphonsus Liguori; Melchise- 
dech; Moses; St. Thomas Aquinas. 
The book is very artistically designed, 
with clear photographs. North Central 
Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn., 60 pp., 
$3.95. 

Our Life of Grace. By Canon F. 
Cuttaz, translated by A. Bouchard. A 
popular but theologically elaborated 
treatise on sanctifying and actual grace, 
with special attention to its moral and 
mystical effects. Would serve as a fine 
review for the seminary tract for priests 
now in active ministry. Meets a need 
in its field. Fides Pub., Chicago, IIl., 
327 pp., $6.95. 





Directing Boys and Students. By 
Ernest Mackey, 8.J. The dedication 
of this book indicates its purpose: “. . . 
to all those who are engaged in the 
apostolate of juvenile character-build- 
ing; and also to adolescents themselves. 

” The author has enjoyed exten- 
sive experience in the areas he covers, 
mostly in Ireland and England. St. 
Anthony Guild, Paterson, N. J. $3.00. 


20th Century Litany to the Pover- 
ello. By Martial Lekeux, O.F.M. 
Shows how St. Francis has a message as 
pertinent to our times as to his own; 
this is achieved by vignettes of the life 
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of Francis applied to modern situations. 
Simple and direct. Illustrated with 


line drawings. Franciscan Herald 
Press, Chicago, IIl., 159 pp., $2.50. 
The Three Seciain. ‘By Conrad 


Pepler,O.P. A study of Christian Mys- 
ticism. A simplification (if that is 
possible) of the traditional doctrine, 
aimed at the modern mind. Really 
helps to an understanding of just what 
the mystical life is all about.  B. 
Herder, St. Louis, Mo., 256 pp., $3.50. 


Cameo of Angela. By S. M. John- 
ston. The story of St. Angela Merici, 
told with warm reverence for fact and 
with considerable creative skill. Fran- 
cisean Herald Press, Chicago, IIl., 181 
pp., $3.50. 





SIPCO DUNKING STATIGNS 


EFFECTIVELY PREVENT 
LITTER AND UNSIGHTLY 
HOUSEKEEPING CONDI- 
TIONS IN ANY LOCATION 
WHERE SMOKING IS 
PERMITTED 


Widely used in hospitals, schools, 
dormatories, nursing homes, 
clubs, social centers, church en- 
trances, vestibules, etc. For in- 
side or outside use. 








Heavy duty cast aluminum canis- 
ters guaranteed three years 
against breakage. Partly filled 
with water, they “drown"’ the 
smoke. No Odors, No Fire Hazards, No Un- 
sanitary Conditions. Over Twenty Models. 
Standard and Jumbo sizes. Black Crinkle or 
Brightly Polished Finishes. Floor Models, Wall 
Models and Permanent Mounting Models. 
SIPCO DUNKING STATIONS are Quality Thru 
and Thru- Designed for a lifetime of use and 
abuse. 


Write for Illustrated Brochure 


STANDARD INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS CO. 








3527 FARMINGTON RD. PEORIA ILL. 
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The Mass for Labor Day. A study 
of the new Mass of St. Joseph the 
Workman. The first section explains 
the American labor movement and its 
need for Christian revitalization; the 
second section is a detailed study of the 
texts themselves of the Mass. Pio 
Decimo Press, St. Louis, Mo., 84 pp., 
$1.00, paperbound. 


Mary and Christian Life. By Rev. 
Frank J. Melvin, C.M. Brief and 
pointed chapters on the role of Mary 
in the struggle for perfection with spe- 
cial attention to the devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin as set forth in the Mirac- 
ulous Medal Novenas. The Macmillan 
Co., N.Y.C., N. Y., 99 pp., $2.50. 


Patterns in Comparative Religion. 
By Mircea Eliade. Learned. Useful 
for those acquainted with the field of 
religious history among pagan cults; 
devotes considerable space to symbol- 
ism, myths, the function of nature in 
religious experience. Sheed & Ward, 
N. Y., 484 pp., $6.50. 


Mediatress of All Graces. By Mi- 
chael O’Carroll, C.S.Sp. A blend of doe- 
trine and anetinn on Our Blessed 
Mother. Treats virtually all the as- 
pects familiar to Marian theology. 
Golden Eagle Books, Dublin, 308 pp., 
21s. Also published by Newman Press. 


For Men of Good Will. 
Robert Guste. A study in the problem 
of segregation, based on the recent 
troubles in Louisiana, but of genuine 
concern to priests who must face up to 
the problem of the Negro Catholic and 
the parish. Answers the stock ques- 
tions with pointed replies and sum- 
marizes the Church’s position on this 
delicate matter. CCD, 7845 Walmsley 
Ave., New Orleans, 71 pp., paperbound. 


By Rev. 


. 
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Teach Ye All Nations. By Rev. 
Edward L. Murphy, 8.J. A work of 
incomparable value for anyone con- 
cerned with the Church’s mission apos- 
tolate; described as “the first time in 
English a complete explanation of why 
and how the Church accomplishes her 
widespread work.” ~—- Father 
Murphy is one of the handful of priests 
in this country with the degree of Doe- 
tor of Missiology. He treats all phases 
of the complex question of Catholic 
missions with clearness and easy erudi- 
tion. Benziger Bros., Inc., N. Y., 234 
pp., $2.75. 


mission 


Prayers of Pope Pius XII. Trans- 
lated by Martin W. Schoenberg, O.S.C. 
Writes Bishop Leo A. Pursley in the 
introductory note: “. it will 
evident to those who know the Holy 
Father that he has put all the great gifts 
of his mind and soul into these prayers, 
which you have carefully and ably ren- 
dered into English, thus making them 
available to many who would not other- 
wise excellent, too, for 
meditation. The Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md., 115 pp., $2.50. 


be 


see them.” 


The Liturgy of the Mass. By Pius 
Parsch. This renowned liturgist here 
presents a popular study of the Eu- 
charistic Sacrifice, with his familiar 
emphasis on the nature of active par- 
ticipation which imparts a very pas- 
toral quality to this work. He is known 
for his efforts to make the Mass and 
Chureh functions meaningful to all, 
even to the extent of campaigning for 
vernacular in some of our rites. Father 
Parsch did much to prepare the way 
for the restored Easter Vigil; he has 
always struggled for a genuine popu- 
larization of the liturgy. Solid and 
thought-provoking. B. Herder, St. 
Louis, Mo., 344 pp., $4.95. A.M.C. 
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Habemus Papam! 


y our work we desire to prepare for the Lord a perfect people.” 
With these solemn words, spoken the very evening of his election, Pope John 
XXIII proclaimed unto a waiting world the lofty aim of his pontificate. 

Now that the initial feverish excitement has cooled; now that the secular 
press has completed a truly remarkable coverage of the newsworthy events 
surrounding the choice of Angelo Giuseppe Cardinal Roncalli as successor of 
Pius XII; now that men’s tongues pronounce gracefully the at-first-strange phrase 
“Pope John XXIII,” it is perhaps fitting to pause for a moment and consider what 
this historic election may mean—in God’s providence—for an anguished man- 
kind in the uncertain months and years that lie ahead. 

St. Malachy, a holy Irish seer whom his devotees call a prophet of rare clair- 
voyance, foretold to succeeding generations that the present Pontiff would be 
“pastor et nauta.” 

Whatever credence the alleged prophecies may deserve, it is certain that the 
reigning Pope has enjoyed wide experience as a pastor of souls so different as 
those of worldly Parisian diplomats and sweating Venetian gondoliers. As for 
being a sailor, he did ride into the office of Patriarch of Venice on a gondola, sure 
proof of the maritime quality. John XXIII will need the help Christ has assured 
all successors of St. Peter, added to his own rich store of experience, wisdom and 
skill, to steer the bark of Peter safely through the tempestuous seas raging ever 
about it. 

Communist papers in Moscow actually saluted the pope’s inaugural appeal 
for peace, adding—with more truth than they could conceivably have intended— 
that the hope of the world is in the pontificate. We agree with the words of the 
Communists, but add that the hope of the world is always in the pontificate. 

In the case of the present Sovereign Pontiff, it is significant that he is from 
the working class when today labor has achieved such striking gains; that he was 
an enlisted man and a military chaplain when today nations trust so in armies; 
that he is a scholar when today learning is so often abused; that he is a diplomat 
when today diplomacy is a ready tool for the shaping of human destiny. 

It is significant also that John XXIII’s motto is Obedientia et Pax when the 
world needs so desperately to be reminded that obedience is a condition to free- 
dom and godliness a condition to peace. From the example of his own life; from 
the wisdom of his paternal guidance; from the eloquent sincerity of his words and 
from the fruit of divine grace working in his soul, mankind 
may somehow come to see that God’s ways are glorious and 
good and forever joyful. 

Our privilege as Christians is to pay a happy debt of filial 
devotion and loyalty to our new Holy Father. Our challenge 
as priests is to join our dedicated efforts to his that we may 
indeed help him “to prepare for the Lord a perfect people.” 


AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv. 
Associate Editor 
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Foley Associates Inc. is a nationwide, Catholic firm of professional fund raisers. At 
no obligation we survey the problem, analyze the potential, and recommend the goal. 

We plan and direct the campaign, and then follow up for maximum realization. 
We operate strictly on a fee basis, not percentage, and our fee is based on the time 











Let Foley Associates... 
exclusively a Catholic 
fund-raising organization . .. 
assist you 


BUILDING 
FUND 











and manpower expended. There are no contingencies. 


What Bishops and Priests Are Saying about Foley Associates .. . 


“I feel your campaign has been much more valuable 
to the Church than the mere money received.” 
Most Rev. P. W. Bartholome 
Bishop, St. Cloud, Minn. 


“Your firm is to be commended for its interest in the 

follow-up procedure, which has so much bearing on 

the ultimate outcome.”’ Rev. Ralph J. Alstadt, Pastor 
St. Marks, Kenosha, Wis. 


‘Foley Associates fund-raising council performs a 
thorough job with maximum results and minimum 
effort for pastor and parishioners.” 
Most Rev. Lawrence B. Casey 
Auxiliary Bishop, Rochester, N. Y. 


“The results obtained far surpassed our most optimis- 
tic hopes and left in the parish a feeling of good will 
and pride of accomplishment.” 
Rev. Francis E. Horrigan, Pastor 
St. James, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“I wish to express my deep appreciation for the high 
school successes you have achieved in Appleton and 
Oshkosh. Not only were you financially successful, but 
I am greatly satisfied with the fine Catholic manner 
in which the drives were conducted.” 
Most Rev. Stanislaus V. Bona 
Bishop, Green Bay, Wis. 


Typical F/A Parish Success .. . 


GOAL RESULT 
St. Peter’s, Geneva, Ill. ....... $165,000 $171,660 
Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, 
CUE TIE. én viicceewscas 150,000 165,000 
Holy Ghost, Houston, Texas ..... 600,000 682,000 
St. Ambrose, Rochester, N. Y. ... 375,000 556,000 
St. Edward’s, Racine, Wis. ...... 250,000 410,144 
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DOMINI 
An 8-Day light of 
pure olive oil and 


beeswax blend. 


; ‘ LITE) 
. MISSA BRAND 
ALTAR BRAND 
PARAFFIN SANCTOLITE 


@ Metallic foil seals identify the contents 
and provide protection against dust and 
other contamination. 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., Inc. 


Established 1855 


Purveyors fo the Vatican by Appointment 
Chicago 


Branches: Boston New York 
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Made with Unfailing Regard 
for Their Sacred Purpose 
in the Church 





Superior in performance and quality, the Lux 
Domini Sanctolite conforms to the letter and 
spirit of Canon 1271. It is made of finest quality 
pure olive oil and selected and tested grades of 
100 per cent pure beeswax. Each light burns a 
full eight days. 





Other Will & Baumer 8-Day Sanctuary Lights: 
MISSA — 6624% pure beeswax and 3313% other waxes. 


ALTAR — 51% pure beeswax, balance of other waxes. 
8-DAY PARAFFIN — Blended entirely of selected, re- 


fined paraffin waxes. 





The Complete Line of Will & Baumer 8-Day 
Sanctuary Lights Provides These 
Important Advantages 


Clear, steady flame with high visibility for eight 
full days. Bottle-shaped containers fit standard 
sanctuary lamps, are quick and easy to replace 
and light. Remain fresh in storage. Will & 
Baumer Sanctuary Lights fit liturgical prescrip- 
tion or diocesan requirements and are suited in 
every way to the purpose for which they are 
made. And there is a light tailored to the eco- 
nomic realities of every parish. 


We invite you to select your Sanctuary Lights from 
the Will & Baumer complete Sanctuary Light Line. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Los Angeles Montreal 
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